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Though Miami developed originally 
as a haven from northern winters, 
the nation now finds it has ideal 
year-round vacation weather as well 
as unsurpassed hotels and facilities 
for play. In fact, Miami Beach in 
summer is far cooler than many 
cities a thousand miles north. 

A pioneer in selling the Mid-West 
on Florida as a nearby winter vaca- 
tionland, Delta plays a major part 
in the travel economy of Miami, the 

, Caribbean and Latin-America. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 


Paris of the West Indies 
58 minutes from Miami 


Serving the South and the Nation for 26 Years 
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7-Day Air Vacations to Miami Beach. 
Typical cost: $153.00 from Chicago. 
Includes air trip. Plus air tax. 
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For years every ounce of rubber 
was gathered by natives from mil- 
lions of tropical rubber trees. But 
now—thanks to amazing scientific 
progress—synthetic plants occupy- 
ing a few city blocks produce as 
much rubber as thousands of 
tropical acres! 

Even more wonderful, from the 
giant spheres of these plants come 
new and different kinds of rubber 
for improved products. 

Synthetic and natural rubber is 
used to make 50,000 different 
products ... from surgeons’ gloves 
to shock absorbers. 
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Vision is Indispensable to. Progress” 


The modern miracle of rubber 
—thousands of tropical acres in a steel ball 


The rubber industry is hard at 
work developing new products. 
Thousands of homes will be heated 
electrically by concealed radiant 
panels of rubber . . . rubberized 
streets for longer wear and great- 
er safety are being tested. Some in 
the industry even foresee a day 
when automobile tires will last as 
long as the car on which they are 
delivered! 


The rubber industry’s unceasing 
search for new and better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs, is typical of 
progressive American industry. 

In today’s uncertain times the 
strength and character of the 
American people, backed by the 
great resources of our competitive 
business system, are the hope of 
all people who cherish freedom. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Good morning. A man in Brooklyn 
was shaving when the knock came.. . 
Across town a woman was reading the 
morning paper over a cup of coffee .. . 
Some of the others probably were still in 
bed, or just getting up . . . Promptly at 
7 a. m., FBI agents rapped on a score of 
doors in New York and Pittsburgh—and 
within minutes the U.S. had peeled off 
the second layer of Communist Party 
leadership by accusing 21 men and wom- 
en of plotting against the Government. 

The arrests followed by 16 days a Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the 
conviction of 11 other top-flight Com- 
munists on the same charge . . . The 
Government said the 21 were being 
briefed to take over the party operations 
when the 11 go to jail. 

At dawn on Wednesday, 100 FBI men 
had met in New York, synchronized 
their watches and then taken up as- 
signed stations all over town .. . In an 
hour after they knocked on the doors, 
they were back at the Federal Building 
with their prisoners . . . At 10 o'clock, 
those arrested were indicted and by 11 
they were formally arraigned on charges 
of advocating the overthrow of the U.S. 
Government by violence. 


No questions. One day last week Presi- 
dent Truman stepped outside his office 
to say hello to 100 Illinois school chil- 
dren, gathered in a White House garden 
to meet him . . . It was the sort of visit 
Harry Truman likes . . . He chatted a few 
minutes, then invited the youngsters to 
ask him anything they wanted. 

What he got, in return, was a moment 
of awkward, embarrassed silence . . . 
Finally a girl in the front row spoke up: 
“We can’t think of anything” . . . The vis- 
itors trooped back to the bus and the 
President went back to work. 


No answers, either. Next day Mr. 
Truman ran into plenty of questions— 
but he was in no mood to supply the an- 
swers .. . Here are some examples from 
his regular weekly news conference: 


The March of the News 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE: 


Have you any comment on General 
MacArthur’s statement that you silenced 
pertinent witnesses (who testified on the 
General’s dismissal)? 

No comment. 

As one who has had some experience, 
what do you think of General Mac- 
Arthur’s whistle-stopping technique in 
Texas? 

No comment. 

There are reports of a projected U.N. 
peace offer to Chinese Communists. 
Can you say anything about it? 

He couldn’t comment. 

Do you think it will be possible for 
the Administration to control prices and 
check inflation under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act as it is now being written? 

He couldn’t say until the bill had been 
passed. 

On the Senate floor the other day, 
Senator McCarthy said that General 
Marshall had masterminded a great 
conspiracy, of which you were unaware. 
Have you any comment on that? 

No comment—but he couldn't see 
how the Senator could read the Presi- 
dent’s mind. 

Have you any comment on the Senate 
cuts in the appropriation bills? 

No comment. 

Are you going to do any whistle-stop- 
ping this autumn? 

He couldn't say . . . (Which means he 
wasn’t ready to say—yet.) 


Push-button voting. It takes 25 min- 
utes to complete a roll-call vote in the 
U.S. Senate . . . It can take as much as 
45 minutes in the House . . . Last week— 
as they have before—legislators watched 
a demonstration of a machine that would 
let a Congressman vote at the touch of a 
switch button and get the whole job over 
in less than a minute. 

But it is hard to get Congress to 
change its ways . . . Despite the show, 
mechanical voting seemed little nearer 
than it was in 1869 when Thomas A. 
Edison applied for his first patent—on an 
automatic roll-call machine. 
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Whit you can do about 


ALLERGIES 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE in our country are affected by some 
form of allergy. It is estimated that about four million 
people suffer each year from hay fever alone. 

An allergy is a disorder or a sensitivity which some 
persons develop to normally harmless things like pollens, 
foods and dust. Many other factors may also be involved, 
such as chemicals, bacteria, etc. 


The discomforts that occur when these trouble-makers 
come in contact with sensitive tissues are believed to be 
caused by a chemical called histamine. 


This chemical is apparently released by the body’s cells 
in such large amounts that the tissues themselves are af- 
fected and their normal functions upset. This results in 
sneezing, skin rashes, digestive upsets, and a variety of 
other discomforts. 


Today, treatment for all types of allergy is becoming 
increasingly effective. There are diagnostic tests which 
help doctors identify even quite obscure causes. In addi- 
tion, there are also new drugs which aid in controlling 
many allergic symptoms. 





be 
Bains 


1, If you have an allergy, ask your doc- 
tor about the antihistamines. When ad- 
ministered under a physician’s advice— 
as they must be, since they are toxic to 
some degree—they often give rapid, 
though temporary, relief. 

The antihistamines are especially bene- 
ficial in those allergies which are caused 
by substances that are inhaled. For best 
results, however, these drugs should be 
used along with other measures designed 
to give more lasting relief. 














Emotional difficulties have been found 
to play a part in allergy disorders. Con- 
sequently, doctors may study the pa- 
tient’s background in an attempt to find 
and clear up emotional situations that 
may lead to more frequent or more 
severe attacks. 

Today, through prompt and proper 
treatment—and complete cooperation 
between the doctor and the patient— 
most allergy victims can be greatly helped. 








2. If you have hay fever, the doctor may 
recommend that desensitizing treatments 
be given early in the year, long in advance 
of “the hay fever season.” 

This helps build up protection and en- 
ables many patients to go through the 
season with little or no discomfort. 
Prompt and proper treatment is desirable, 
as studies show that persons with un- 
treated hay fever often develop asthma. 















3. If you suspect a food allergy, consult 
your doctor about diagnostic tests which 
reveal foods that should be avoided. 

Authorities caution against self-pre- 
scribed diets to relieve food allergies, 
because essential foods may be unneces- 
sarily omitted. 


It is especially important to follow this 
safeguard in infants and children who have 
digestive upsets or skin rashes thought to 
result from eating certain foods. 









Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 851K, 
“Allergic to What?” 
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How Russia Tightens Hold on China... Openings 
On Reserve Board... Daladier: Next ‘Strong Man‘? 


The group of White House “insiders” 
is willing to bet that the race in 1952 
will be between Truman and Taft, 
with Truman the popular favorite. 


xe 


The President did not clear up the 
statement of Jonathan Daniels, a 
former White House Secretary, who 
said on the steps of the White House 
offices that Mr. Truman would seek 
renomination and re-election next 
year. President Truman is described 
as more and more inclined to keep 
the public guessing about his ultimate 
intentions. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is en- 
couraged by the volume of support he 
is getting from Republican Party 
leaders. The Taft chances for a 1952 
nomination are greater now than in 
any past preconvention period. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, re- 
mains convinced that Communists 
will take up U.S. on its offer of a 
cease-fire in Korea. Testimony of 
high military men is that, if the offer 
isn’t accepted “pretty soon,’ new 
moves will have to be considered to 
apply more pressure. 


x * 


British military officials think that 
high U.S. officials are too optimistic 
about the prospect that Russia or 
Communist China will accept truce 
terms now being offered for a cease- 
fire in Korea. The British view is that 
U.S. military is paying too much at- 
tention to Chinese losses — which 
China can bear—and not enough to 
Russia’s interest in keeping the war 
going. Russians are charging high 
prices for equipment, putting Chinese 
Communists deeply in their debt. 


x * * 


Moves for a cease-fire and truce in 
Korea, U.S. diplomats concluded, 
were being complicated by the long- 
drawn-out Senate hearing into the 


MacArthur dismissal. A quick wind- 
up of the hearings was arranged when 
delay in cease-fire negotiations was 
attributed to their continuance. 


x «kt 


President Truman will be satisfied 
with a Senate committee report that 
criticizes him for the method of fir- 
ing MacArthur while upholding his 
right to fire the General—a right that 
was not questioned. 


xk 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense and long-time rival of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, is being pictured 
by his friends as highly pleased with 
the effects of the MacArthur dismiss- 
al, which he strongly favored. Gen- 
eral Marshall feels that the public 
mind soon can be turned from Korea, 
and Asia, back to Europe, where he 
is convinced it should be centered. 


x *k * 


White House orders for an attack on 
the “China lobby” are designed as a 
countermove to the coming Senate in- 
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vestigation into the Institute of Pg. 
cific Relations. There have been pub- 
lished charges that the IPR, with close 
Government connections, had follow. 
ed a line favorable to Communists, 


x *« * 


High British officials know far more 
about the disappearance of two im- 
portant British diplomats than they 
are revealing. This episode is being 
referred to as a “super Hiss case.” 
Secrets of the highest order went with 
the disappearing men. 


x * * 


Britain still is dragging her heels on 
a peace treaty with Japan, despite the 
fact that President Truman fired 
General MacArthur as a result, in 
part, of British pressure. MacArthur 
had insisted, over British objections, 
that Japan should be permitted to 
develop a sizable merchant marine 
and to develop her textile industry 
without restraint. 


x * * 


Averell Harriman, Special Assistant 
to the President, hurried to France 
after the French election to make a 
careful size-up of the situation for 
Mr. Truman. American officials are 
looking to Edouard Daladier to 
emerge as a man of power and deci- 
sion in France, who may deal more 
firmly with the Communist problem 
in Government and in the armed 
services. 


* * # 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower finds him- 
self with less actual man power than 
when he took over the European com- 
mand. Allies are not rushing in with 
offers of troops or air forces. 


x *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, will 
get a chance to build a Federal Re- 
serve Board more to his liking than 
the present Board after four present 
members resign. Marriner Eccles, 
former Chairman, is just one of 4 
group leaving the Board. 
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Freight trains in the sky 


Over the Pacific waters shuttle hundreds of giant transport 
planes. They conquer Time; bridge the 5000 miles to Japan; 
meet the most difficult supply problem of modern warfare. 


Many of these were “mothballed’” World War Il planes. 
At an extensive modification center, Wyandotte Paint Strip- 
pers were used to take off the old paint in a matter of 
minutes. Wyandotte Desealants readied the wing gas 
tanks for new rubber sealing. And now, Wyandotte 
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lt may be that your defense orders call for a metal cleaning operation. 
Wyandotte has products which meet the process requirements of JAN-C-490 
Grade II, Types 2 and 6. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 


Cleaning Products maintain the busy “freight trains that 
fly to battle.” 


In peace or war, the chemical industry is an indis- 
pensable part of our national economy. Chemicals are 
essential to the production of practically every other 
industry in the nation. 


Take our company as one example: Wyandotte Soda 
Ash helps make glass and is important in producing other 
chemicals. Yet it’s also used to extract uranium and alumi- 
num from their ores. Wyandotte Caustic Soda helps 
process soaps, textiles (including military uniforms), petro- 
leum and rubber. Wyandotte Chlorine — used in making 
sulfa drugs, paper and insecticides—purifies drinking water 
for combat troops. 


Our production is vast —still sufficient to meet most 
civilian needs. If you have any chemical or cleaning prob- 
lem, our Technical Service Department will be glad to 


advise you, without cost. 


@ ORGANICS 
@ INORGANICS 
@ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












ilow much does the Brewing 
Industry pay in state 
excise taxes? 
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Last year, state excise taxes on beer 
amounted to over $193 million. 
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Besides paying almost $700 million in Federal excise taxes 
in 1950, America’s four hundred brewers paid $193,553,559 
into state treasuries. In many states this important revenue, 
supplemented by license fees and by county and local taxes, 
is earmarked to help provide old-age pensions, to help build 
and maintain schools and to pay teachers’ salaries. 

More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.’ For 
a free copy write to the United States Brewers Foundation, 21 
Fast 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 








United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 .. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non- profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Newsgram 


Just 12 months before parties pick their man to run for President: 

Taft, for the Republicans, is out front, active, powerfully backed. 

Eisenhower is Taft's problem. An Eisenhower draft, organizing, will be 
difficult to block unless the General firmly says "no," and means it. 

Dewey seems out of it. Warren is a bare possibility if Eisenhower does 
balk at a draft. Stassen is about as dark a horse as Warren. MacArthur very 
definitely has removed himself as an aSpirant, active or receptive. 

It boils down to Taft vs. an Eisenhower draft. 








Truman, for the Democrats, will act as a candidate. Truman problem is to 
keep his party in hand, keep the power to name his man for nominees 

Truman intent is not to seek renomination, but to retire Jan. 20, 1953. 

Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is Truman's choice as nominee. Vinson's 
strength is in his ability to hold the Democratic Party together. 

The Truman Administration has 18 months to run. 











In the developing battle for the Republican nomination: 

Taft delegate support is strongest in the Midwest, parts of the South. Taft 
need is for at least 560 delegates to win nomination. Taft's maximum in the 
past has been 350. His has been the minority wing of the party. 

Eisenhower draft is building among anti-Taft elements. Dewey, Stassen, 
Warren, Duff, Lodge, other Republican leaders are for Eisenhower. He seems 
strongest in the East and Far West, although his draft may start in Kansas. 

If it's Taft, foreign policy will be the big 1952 issue. If it is to be 
Eisenhower for the Republicans, campaign will be geared to domestic issues. Taft 
inclines to a nationalist approach, Eisenhower to internationalist. 

Odds are on Eisenhower, unless he balks. Then it may be Taft. 











Truman, in months ahead, will get squared around for elections. 

Acheson will resign late this year or early next. Vinson is the likely 
Successor. A State Department shake-up will follow, to remove an issue. 

Marshall plans to retire after universal training is finally enacted. 
Robert Lovett, Deputy Secretary, or John J. McCloy, High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, will take his place as Defense Secretary. Eisenhower is due to come home 
from Europe early next year. Omar Bradley then is to take his place. 

There'll be much shuffling of personalities in coming months. 














War is going more and more to have its political effects. 
Truce offers, pushed, seem not to be sparking. Allies are too eager. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Communists, aware of this eagerness, must think they can get more by waiting. 

War, if continuing, will deny Mr. Truman a big issue. Truman strategy is 
to try to pin the “war party" label on Republicans. Peace label is wanted for 
the Democrats. The catch is that Communists may not co-operate. 











War, unless stopped soon, will spread, grow bigger. 

War demands for men, materials are growing even now. Korea, with the 
forces available, is a stalemate. Korean war, unless settled, will take more 
divisions, more air power, more naval power. Field commanders now, just as 
MacArthur before them, are asking for reinforcements, new directives. 

Naval blockade is coming up, if a truce fails. Chiang Kai-shek then will 
get a new and enlarged role. Bombing of Manchurian bases will be forced if 
Communists mount big new offensives, with air power on their side. 

Mr. Truman gambled on getting peace by going easy in Korea. If he wins, he 
may have built an issue for 1952. If he loses, and war goes on, then his party 
will pay the political price. It looks more as if there will be paying to do, 
more as if the gamble on a deal will not pay off politically. 














There's a question, too, whether policies toward Europe are paying off. 

In France, Communists got 1 out of every 4 votes. It's as if more than 12 
millicn American voters were voting Communist. U.S. in 5 years has put 4 bil- 
lion dollars into France to discourage Communism. The result is a small drop of 
6 percentage points in the total of Communist votes. ; 

In Italy, Communists got about 2 out of every 5 votes. It's as if more than 
20 million Americans were voting the Communist ticket. U.S. has put more than 
2 billion dollars into Italy to discourage Communism. The vote of Communists 
rose 4 percentage points from the last election. 

Big question concerns how much dependence U.S. can safely place upon 
strength of nations whose armies, governments, diplomatic machinery, unions, 
industries must be honeycombed with Communists and sympathizers. Just try to 
imagine what it would be like here with 20 million Communist voters instead of 
a few thousand. There really would be some excitement then. 


Draft calls will continue small during summer, early autumn. Youths set 
for college usually will get a chance to enter and complete another year. 

Best advice still is to get as much education as possible, to join ROTC 
where possible, to try hard for good grades. Military demand for men will con- 
tinue quite heavy for an indefinite period, with officer material needed. 

Universal training, now probable for 1952, will not end the draft. 

UMT, as projected, will give all youths 6 months' training, put all into 
Reserves. Call-up for service then will come from the Reserves. Draft will be 
used to draw on men in age groups above those affected by UMT. At age 18, youths 
will become eligible for training. At_18%, they can be taken into regular 
service if Congress gives its final 0.K. to UMT, as probable. 

















Inflation scares, at this point, are overdone, barring bigger war. 

Goods are abundant. Prices, often, were overinflated by scare buying. 
Raw-material supplies, except metals, are more adequate. Incomes, while in a 
rising trend, are not skyrocketing. Credit is somewhat less easy to get. 

Mild controls, all Congress will approve, are likely to be adequate. 
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produce 


INOLre ...reduce unit costs on 


machines in all your plants, with Texaco 


FOR EXAMPLE: On a machine in a large Mid-Western 
manufacturing plant* —three savings; longer tool life 
(saving of 147 regrinds per month) —less downtime 
(saving of $245.00 per month) — greater output (in- 
crease of 3,528 pieces per month). All this and many 
other savings as a result of the cooperation of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers and introduction of 
Texaco cutting fluids. 





*Name on request 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! That’s why, 
for example . .. More Diesel electric locomotives in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT can raise output, 





lower unit costs in all your plants, wherever located. 
Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E.42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMMaAL LUBRNCANTS 
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Should you do your buying 
now? Depends on what you want. 
There are bargains galore in 
some lines, and they won't last 


forever. 
Store shelves are loaded. Once 


present stocks are sold, replace- 
ments will be higher-priced in 
many cases. 

Here is a shoppers’ guide on 
about everything from shoes to a 
new house, based on the way the 
signs point. 


People who not long ago were rush- 
ing out to buy at any price are now 
refusing to get excited about bargain 
sales. All across the country, retailers 
are offering price-slashing clearance 
sales. Yet trade is sagging. 

The idea obviously has gotten around 
that somebody yelled “Wolf!” a little 
early. So far, the only real shortage at re- 
tail is a shortage of customers. Goods, it 
seems, are going to be available for a 
long time, and at prices not much higher 
than today’s. So customers refuse to be 
stampeded. 

There are signs, too, that controls on 
credit are putting a crimp in buying, 
forcing people to pay off old debts be- 
fore they take on new ones. They can’t 
raise the cash to buy a new car or a new 
house. Prices, as a result, are no longer 
ina sharp rise. Many are sharply lower. 
There is clamor from Government, at 
the same time, that inflation is coming. 
Officials are all excited about big new 
inflation pressures just around the cor- 
ner, pressures that might blow the lid 
off the economy later. The cry is for more 
stringent controls. 

It's all quite confusing and raises the 
question of whether now is the time for 
people to buy things they have wanted. 
What forces are at work to influence 
buying decisions? When should a family 
that has the money buy a house, car, or 
television set—now, a little later, or much 
later? Some of the influences that are 
shaping these decisions are shown in the 
accompanying tables and charts. 
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IS THIS THE TIME TO BUY? 


Prices Down Now; Some Upturns Expected 


—Acme 


Bargains at Retail 





PRICE 
LAST 
MONTH 


‘Blectric Range $320.00 
aA 
“Refrigerator = 225.00 
16” TWSet 207.00 
suite 3 Preces 
_ Fiber Rug 
Kitchen Sink 
Unit 


200.00 
PAV 


150.00 
PALA ITY 


28.00 


9.00 


32.50 
4.00 
20.00 


35.00 


5.70 


33.50 
8.95 


(Typical Reductions ) 


PRICE 
NOW 


$299.00 
67.00 
178.00 
159.00 


160.00 
14.00 


95.00 
14.00 


18.00 


6.00 | 


23.50 
3.00 
13.00 


19.00 


3.75 


23.98 
6.29 
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Over-all look by the hesitating con- 
sumer reveals signs that many of today’s 
bargains may not be around long. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
armament industry is to be vastly ex- 
panded, even if a truce does come soon 
in Korea. Government plans to go ahead 
with its arms program, come what may. 
Spending on defense at the start of 1951 
was at a rate of 20 billion dollars a year. 
Now it is at 30 billion. In months ahead 
it is to rise above 58 billion. 

Also, Government has been taking 
more money out of the pockets of in- 
dividuals and industry through taxes than 
it has been putting back through spend- 
ing. Soon Government will be putting 
into pockets ‘more money than it takes 
out. 

Business, at the same time, is pouring 
billions into new plant and equipment. 
That process creates income without 
adding anything immediately to the 
goods on which income can be spent. 

To cap it all, really deep cuts in pro- 
duction of many civilian products now 
are taking effect. Output of automobiles, 
washing machines, dozens of things 
made of metals will be reduced 25 to 35 
per cent in weeks ahead. 

What those processes mean, in simple 
terms, is more jobs, more spending 
money, more demand for all kinds of 
things, and less of many things on which 
the money can be spent. At least a mil- 
lion more people are to find jobs by the 
end of the year. Wages, too, are rising, 
with a sixth round getting under way. 
Personal income, even after higher taxes, 
is to rise sharply. 

That’s the picture that the consumer 
needs to study. When he takes all these 
things into consideration, he is likely to 
get the idea that, for many things, now 
is the time to buy. The question is: What 
things? For that one, the answers must 
be determined on the basis of the most 
probable developments. 

Price trend, for the long haul, still is 
upward. But no more explosive rises are 
to be expected. This time the country 
has gotten a running start on controlling 
inflation. Living costs are to hold steady 
for a while. They may even drop a little 
for a time. And the rise, when it comes, 
is to be slow. 

Price controls are a big factor. They 
are to be extended—although perhaps 
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Why Prices Are Cut: Goods Pile Up 


(Growth of department-store inventories from May 1, 1950, to May 1, 1951) 


Radio, phonograph, 


TV sets Up 149% 
Major household 

appliances Up 94% 
Smaller household wares Up 53% 
Mattresses, studio beds Up 98% 
Rugs and carpets Up 58% 
Draperies, upholstery Up 25% 
Silverware and clocks Up 48% 
Women’s, children’s 

hosiery Up 42% 
Women’s underwear Up 24% 
Infants’ wear Up 28% 
Women’s shoes Up 23% 
Women’s suits Up 25% 


with no further roll-backs. They affect 
food, clothing, other things that absorb 
the weekly pay check. An end to big in- 
creases in living costs, in turn, is to limit 
wage increases. 

Even so, goods produced in recent 
weeks have been manufactured at rising 
costs. Some of these extra costs will show 
up in the price that the manufacturer is 
allowed to charge. So the retailer will be 
permitted to hang a higher price tag on 
goods that he orders today. More im- 
portant, when inventories are cut and 
consumer incomes are higher, the retail- 
er counts on being able to charge the full 
ceiling prices. 

There’s one more thing to note: Qual- 
ity of many products is going to take a 
dive. Metals, for example, will be spread 
thinner and thinner as they become 
scarcer, and often they will be replaced 
by other materials. 

With these facts in mind, the pros- 





(BLS Index of 900 Commodities — 1926 =100) 
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Women’s dresses Up 11% 
Blouses, skirts, sportswear Up 21% 
Furs Up 19% 


Men’‘s clothing Up 35% 


Men’‘s furnishings and hats Up 35% 
Boys’ wear Up 24% 
Men’s, boys’ shoes Up 29% 
Linens and towels Up 39% 
Muslins, sheetings Up 50% 
Blankets, spreads Up 71% 
Toys and games Up 94% 
Sporting goods and 

cameras Up 43% 
Luggage Up 33% 

All inventories Up 33% 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


pective buyer can decide whether this 
is the time to spend his money. 

Clothing—is this the time to give the 
family a new wardrobe? What about 
specific items? 

Suits? Yes, certainly. Stores are offer- 
ing at “two for $44” thousands of stylish, 
well-made rayon suits that middle-in- 
come, white-collar workers would be 
proud to wear. Fine linen suits for 
women sell at $18.95. Bargains like these 
will be around for a few weeks—but 
they won't last forever. 

The thing to remember is this: Not 
only will price ceilings be higher next 
summer, but merchants almost certainly 
will be charging the limit. 

What about winter suits? Your best 
bet—unless you can find what you 
want now—is to watch for a preseason 
sale late this summer. That’s particularly 
true if you insist on wool. Output of 
wool-suit materials, in March, was off by 


End to 
Living-Cost Rise? 
(Consumer Price Index . . .1935-39=100) 
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a third, while materials for rayon and 
nylon suits were up 57 per cent from 
March, 1950. Wool suits will be harder 
to find later, and higher priced—although 
lagging trade is forcing manufacturers 
themselves to take smaller price jp. 
creases than they had planned. Suits 
this autumn will be up $3 to $5, instead 
of $6 to $10. Ceilings leave room for 
more increases later. 

Shirts? Yes, if you need them. They 
are on sale, and good buys, in many 
cities. Actually, cotton goods are to re. 
main abundant, with cotton planting up 
60 per cent. Yet cotton clothing is likely 
to carry higher ceilings later, and sell at 
those ceilings. 

Pajamas? Underwear? Children’s play 
suits? The answer is the same. Most of 
these garments—in cotton, rayon, nylon- 
are being cleared at reduced prices. That 
won't be true later—if the defense pro- 
gram holds to schedule. Declining in- 
ventories and rising incomes will bring 
an end to 40 per cent price cuts. 

What about dresses? If you need a 
summer dress or two, you will do well 
not to wait too long. Sales, which started 
early, still are going on, but stocks have 
been cut to more normal levels. If you 
didn’t pick up a year-round dress—or 
two—in the March-April sales, you will 
be smart to look for a preseason sale 
late this summer. 

Shoes—are they on sale? Yes, sum- 
mer shoes are, and good buys, too. Year- 
round shoes may be down a bit soon- 
and up somewhat later on. 

Hosiery? A good buy now in many 
cases. Women’s fine nylon hose, in big 
supply, are going at bargain prices. 

Sheets, towels, other white goods- 
what of them? You can pick up towels, 
bedspreads, other linens now at a sav- 
ing. Sheets are to be reduced in price 
soon—watch for August white sales. 
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Blankets? By all means, if you need 
them. They are on sale in some cities. 
With wool still high and incomes rising, 
wool blankets will be no bargain when 
winter comes again. 

What is the picture on curtains, drapes, 
upholstery? Good, right now. Price cuts 
on these are drastic. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, other so- 
called consumer durables? 

New cars are not to be had at reduced 
prices. But they can be had. In.a few 
months they may be hard to buy without 
a wait for delivery. Auto output is being 
cut back sharply. Immense stocks won't 
last forever. If your old car wheezes, you 
will do well to replace it while it’s worth 
a fat trade-in. 

What about second-hand cars? Bar- 
gains are offered almost everywhere. Out- 
look is the same as for new cars. 

Television sets, radios? Better not wait 
too long on these. Stocks still are huge, 
but far less excessive than they were two 
months ago. And production is down. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, other 
major appliances—what of them? It’s a 
rare city that doesn’t offer price cuts on 
these—or at least a popular electric mixer 
free with each. Dealers will be charging 
ceiling prices later—with higher ceilings. 

What about furniture? Best buys cen- 
ter in springs, mattresses, studio couches, 
but there are many others. Furniture is 
not likely to become scarce—except for 
metal and wool-upholstered pieces. But 
costs are rising. 

Wool rugs? Outlook there is improving. 
Merchants are cutting prices to clear big 
stocks, and now even the mills are an- 
nouncing cuts. Summer fiber rugs can be 
had at big savings. Wool rugs are to be- 
come scarcer, with synthetic fibers replac- 
ing wool. 

Foods—what is the prospect for the 
tamily food budget? Outlook is for no 
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over-all change in weeks just ahead. 
Some fresh foods will be good buys as 
they come into season. Chickens are 
plentiful, relatively cheap. Pork and eggs 
will be higher. 

Food prices probably will be pushing 
against ceilings in a few months. Yet 
bumper crops will prevent pressure for 
big price rises. 

Time to buy homes? Many families 
are deciding that there is no right an- 
swer on this one. Building costs are at a 
record high, and older homes are hard 
to find at reasonable prices. Now the 
supply of homes is to take another dip. 
Housing starts, in the rest of 1951, will 
have to be reduced by a third if the 
year’s total is to be held to the official 
goal of 850,000. 

This means that families will be less 
willing to sell their old homes, and will 
want more money. But buyers will get 
easier terms on old houses. 

Farms-—is it time to buy a farm? That’s 
doubtful. Farm-land prices are at a 
record high. Farmers have been buying 
more land to raise more crops to get 
more money to buy more land again. 
City families, looking for the simple 
life, have been bidding up prices. Now 
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price ceilings on farm products are to 
limit further rises. Farm land may be 
about as high as it will go. 

What about city land, or a suburban 
lot? Probably a poor investment right 
now. They come high, and are not likely 
to become more valuable soon. 

Common stocks? Well, they still are 
not far from a 20-year high in price. 
And higher taxes are to limit the good 
life for stockholders. Yet yields often 
are high Stock prices, in the view of 
many market experts, still do not reflect 
true value. Those prices, as the chart 
above shows, are well below the 1929 
high. A family needs to decide whether 
it is buying for appreciation—speculation 
—or income, and then look ahead ac- 
cordingly. 

Bonds—government and_ corporate? 
They are better buys than they were a 
few months ago. Yields are up, and a 
lessening of inflation pressures means 
bonds will keep their value for a time. 

All in all, prices of a good many 
things offer real reasons for buying now. 
There is no need for scare buying—out- 
put of civilian goods is high. But the pru- 
dent shopper will find bargains today 
that he won't find later. 
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The Auto Wins a Strike: 
59-Day Transit Tie-up Fails 


How to break a city transit 
strike—car pools. That's the way 
Detroiters did it. They refined 
ride-thumbing to an art. 

Everyone got where he wanted 
to go on time. Motorists solved 
parking problems by parking on 
idle streetcar tracks. 

Result: Transit workers found 
they couldn't bring the city to a 
halt. 

DETROIT 

The private automobile—after 59 
days—broke a strike that had been de- 
signed to tie up the life of the coun- 
trys fifth largest city. 

Drivers of busses and streetcars went 
on strike here April 21. By shutting down 
public transportation they expected to 
force a quick settlement as they had done 
before in Detroit and other cities. On 
June 19, the strikers went back to work 
without a new agreement, with none of 
their demands met. 

Private car owners demonstrated that 
a large city can get along without pub- 
lic transportation, when that service is 
denied by strikers. This lesson is expected 
to impress other cities. Detroit’s 701,402 
registered passenger cars are not un- 
usually large in number for a city of 1.8 
million, so other cities can learn from 
Detroit’s example. 

Throughout the strike, city life fol- 
lowed a fairly normal pattern. After the 
first few days, people got to work in 
normal numbers and on time, shoppers 
did their shopping and children got to 
school. There was a slight drop in retail 
sales, but this was due partly to slack- 
ened demand. Downtown theaters and 
bars lost business. Otherwise the situa- 
tion stayed close to normal. Some stores 
added clerks to take orders by telephone, 
and television was used to display articles 
for sale through telephoned orders. 

Co-operation among automobile 
drivers was the answer to the strike. Car 
pools were organized in most neighbor- 
hoods. Often a car owner would drive 
four or five fellow workers to a factory 
or office. Others would drive to a central 
point, from where passengers walked a 
short distance to work. The people of 
Detroit capitalized on the wartime ex- 
perience of pooling facilities (then to 
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save gasoline) to prevent a breakdown 
in city transportation. There was no or- 
ganized citv-wide movement to rally car 
owners to meet the emergency. The mar- 
shaling of private cars to substitute for 
public transportation was mostly a spon- 
taneous reaction. 

Thumbing rides became accepted 
practice. People lined the curbs, some 
carrying signs giving their destination, 
and almost all of them succeeded in 
getting a lift. Motorists posted signs on 
their windshields, denoting their destina- 
tions, and would pick up pedestrians 
on signal. The taxi business boomed. 
Some residents found that by sharing 
taxis they could ride to work almost as 
cheaply as by streetcar or bus. Taxi 
drivers usually put in a 19-hour day. 
The passenger load in all cars rose to an 
average of 2.24 persons to a car, com- 
pared with a prestrike average of 1.6 
persons. 

Department stores stationed car-call- 
ers at their doors, equipped with loud 
speakers. Private cars then lined up and 
their destinations were called out. 
Shoppers entered cars going their way. 
The same system was used at the end of 
the day to take employes home. 

Suburban busses came to the rescue 
of workers living near the city limits. 
These busses are not allowed to pick up 
passengers inside the city on the way 
downtown. That regulation was not 
changed, but Detroiters often walked 
across the city limits, boarded the busses 
there and proceeded as commuters. Some 
motorists also drove across the river to 
Windsor, Ontario, where parking space 
was more plentiful, and then boarded 
incoming busses to get where they 
wanted to go in Detroit. 

The traffic problem created by the ad- 
dition of thousands of cars on city streets 
was solved by the Detroit Police De- 
partment. Policemen were put on longer 
shifts and as many as possible were as- 
signed to traffic duty. Signal lights were 
shut off and sometimes four patrolmen 
were stationed on busy intersections to 
keep traffic moving as fast as possible. 

Extra lanes also were opened on main 
thoroughfares. Inbound traffic during the 
morning rush hours was assigned five or 
six lanes on some streets, with the same 
applying to outbound traffic at the end 
of the day. Street-car tracks also added 
two traffic lanes for private cars. 

Parking was solved by using streetcar 
tracks on less heavily traveled streets, by 
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. . . AND EMERGENCY PARKING 
—a public lesson 


providing as many as four lanes on other 
streets for parked cars and by allowing 
autos to park on sidewalks. Extra parking 
lots were opened by the city, with one 
accommodating as many as 500 cars. All 
regular parking lots were filled to ca- 
pacity early each day and some drivers 
went to work an hour or so earlier in order 
to get parking space. 

For two months, the people of Detroit 
operated successfully without _ benefit 
of an iriportant public service. Streetcar 
and bus operators struck over a demand 
for a pay increase of 8.5 cents an hour, 
to be added to the base pay of $1.674 
cents an hour. They had struck before 
against the city-owned transport system, 
but previous administrations accepted 
strikers’ demands after a few days. This 
time the city administration decided to 
resist. The result was that 3,500 strikers 
each lost about $750 in pay during the 
long walkout, while Detroit learned that 
its police and its auto owners could 
keep the city operating with a minimum 
of inconvenience. 

Strikers went back to work with no 
promise of a pay increase, but with an 
offer to negotiate for one month longer. 
If no settlement is reached by that 
time, the case will be referred to arbi- 
tration. Meanwhile, Detroit has learned 
that the private car can fill in as a public 
carrier. 
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UMT SETUP: WHO GOES FIRST 


Pentagon Wants 18-Year-Olds by Next Year 


Here’s what 18-year-olds face 
under Universal Military Train- 
ing, once it starts to operate: 

Six months of active training 


for nearly everyone. Afterward, 


youths can stay in or go home— 
as Reservists subject to call. 

UMT won’‘t mean automatic 
conscription for all. Deferments 
will be possible. But they'll be 
hard to get. 


You now can get a firm idea of the 
plan to raise men for military service 
in the future. This plan is tied to a 
combination of UMT—universal mili- 
tary training—and a draft. 

A new draft act is on the books. UMT 
is approved by Congress in principle. A 
definite training plan under UMT will 
be submitted in August by a special 
commission, headed by James W. Wads- 
worth, former U.S. Senator and Repre- 
sentative and father of World War II 
draft laws. Congress will vote on that 
plan, to approve or reject. Acceptance 
is confidently expected by the military 
services. 

After Congress gives its final approval 
to UMT, the permanent plan for supply- 
ing military man power will be set. Its 
actual use will come in 1952. 

To “trigger” UMT, all the President 
has to do is to suspend the drafting of 
men under 19. Contrary to a widespread 
impression, he does not have to stop all 
drafting before starting UMT. 

Military man-power plans, in fact, are 
based on continued use of the draft for 
men 19 years of age and older. This 
draft is expected to keep the Army sup- 
plied with active-duty soldiers until 
1955, while UMT builds up a big back- 
log of trained youthful Reservists. They 
will be kept at home or called into active 
duty, depending on man-power needs at 
any given time in the future. 

The UMT plan, assuming Congress 
accepts it, will govern the destinies of 
all U.S. youths who are under 18 years 
of age today, and all those who come 
after them. 

The way UMT will work is best illus- 
trated in the case of a typical youth. A 
17-year-old who will be 18 on March 1, 
1952, is a good example. 
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Before training, on his 18th birthday, 
he will register with his local draft 
board. His draft board will classify him 
at once. If he is 1-A, he can expect to 


‘get his orders to report for physical ex- 


amination and induction into UMT by 
June 1, 1952—three months after he 
turns 18. 

In training, he will be a member of a 
new military organization, the National 
Security Training Corps. He will remain 
a member of NSTC for six months. He 
will take the usual military basic train- 
ing that any soldier gets, but it will have 
to be within the U.S. 

There will be close-order drills, long 
marches, lectures on military tactics, rifle 
firing, calisthenics, night guard duty. 
Trainees will wear Army uniforms with 
a special UMT shoulder patch. Particular 
attention will be paid to morals and 
morale, in NSTC camps, but training will 
be definitely military and hard-boiled. 
Military courtesy will be enforced. 

The youth in training will be paid 
$30 a month. If he allots part of that 
amount to a dependent mother, she will 
receive a dependency allotment from 
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the Government during the six months 
that training lasts. The allotment will 
amount to about $60 a month, in the 
average case. 

After training, a youth will face sev- 
eral alternatives. 

He can volunteer for two years or 
more in the Regular Army, Navy, Air 
Force or Marine Corps. The services will 
urge him to try a military career. 

Or he can go home and take a job, or 
go to college. 

If the youth goes to college, he can 
try for ROTC and, if selected for ROTC 
in his last two years in college, he will 
be assured of a commission and the 
chance to complete college without in- 
terruption. There will be no automatic 
selection of outstanding UMT trainees for 
ROTC, as once was proposed, under the 
law that Cangress finally adopted. There 
are no special new military scholarships 
for needy persons, either. 

If a youth takes a job, he can join the 
National Guard and try for a commission 
there. Whatever he does, a UMT grad- 
uate will be assigned to a Reserve outfit 
of some kind, and will thus be subject to 
a call to active duty at any time for the 
following seven and one-half years. In 
the case of a youth who starts UMT in 
June, 1952, his liability will not end until 
June, 1960. 

Deferments from UMT are per- 
mitted. A youth who is in college when 
the UMT call comes, for instance, is de- 
ferred by law until the end of his school 
year. Youths who graduate from high 
school at 17, and enter college before 
reaching 18, are assured of the chance 
to complete one year’s work before serv- 
ing in UMT. 

A local draft board may defer a youth 
in essential work. A farm boy might 
qualify, for example. Boards may defer 
youths where extreme personal hardship 
is involved. Any youth who accepts a 
deferment, however, will continue to be 
eligible for induction into training or 
service until he reaches 35. 

Deferments will be rare, in actual 
practice. But local boards retain all 
their old authority. 

U. S. conscription, in short, is not 
quite the rigid, Prussian-type conscrip- 
tion that some military planners wanted. 
Local citizens, not a military agency, 
will select the youths who train and who 
later may serve. But UMT is to be perma- 
nent. And military planners want to 
start it as soon as possible. 
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Did U.S. pull the rug from 
underChina’s Nationalist armies? 

U.S. help wasn’t all it was 
cracked up to be: guns that 
wouldn’t shoot; equipment with- 
out parts. Just how bad was it? 

Here, in Senate testimony, is 
the story told by Vice Admiral 
Oscar C. Badger, senior U.S. com- 
mander in China at the time, and 
Maj. Gen. David G. Barr, top U. S. 
Army adviser there. 


Just what happened in North China 
to cause the Nationalist defeat? 
Admiral Badger: I think we lost our 

great gamble, a great gamble, with an 

element of possible success in the spe- 

cific implementation of that Act [the U.S. 

appropriation of 125 million dollars for 

the use of Chiang as he saw fit]. We had 
gone through that area of North China 

[where fighting centered] and we had 

had several things that were very favor- 

able occurring and evident in that part 
of China... 

The [Nationalist] armies were led at 
that time by a general named Fu Tso-vi. 
He was a man who we knew, by close 
acquaintance and by inspecting his ar- 
mies, was a very popular and effective 
leader. He had under handicaps stopped 
the Communists for a considerable period 
of time at the Great Wall... 

Senator Alexander Wiley: What year 
was that? : 

Admiral Badger: That was late in 
ee 

The Ambassador to China, Leighton 
Stuart, Roger Lapham—who was at the 
time head of the ECA—and myself, with 
a group of Americans, went up to North 
China and made contact with Li Sun-jen, 
who was then Governor General of 
North China... @ 


Would a little U. S. aid then have 
made a big difference? 

Admiral Badger: He [Gen. Fu Tso-yi] 
stated that he could do little more than 
to keep the Communists out of the area 
with his [four] equipped armies and that 
he was constantly employing them on a 
defensive basis to meet Communist 
thrusts from various directions; he stated 
that if he could obtain equipment for 
the four additional trained armies [then 
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BREAKDOWN IN CHINA: TWO VIEWS 


Adm. Badger and Gen. 


unequipped] he would then be able to 
set up an offensive to the Northeast 
stabilizing the Chinwangtao-Hulutao 
Corridor and for the eventual relief of 
Mukden. 

He explained that in relieving Muk- 
den he would reopen a channel of 
supply for about 300,000 of the best 
troops in China—many of them Ameri- 
can trained and equipped—which were 
cut off there and were very lacking in 
American munitions. 


Acme 
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Behind the Bamboo Curtain—problems 


They [Fu Tso-yi’s forces] had some 
ammunition, but I had contact with that 
crowd up there and would fly in every 
now and then, and they averaged three 
or four cartridges per man. They couldn't 
go on the offensive and were pretty well 
locked in. @ 


What was the recommendation then 
of the U. S. inspection party? 
Admiral Badger: We talked to Fu 

Tso-yi, inspected Fu Tso-yi’s armies, we 

visited the villages, we pretty well cov- 

ered that part of North China; and as a 

result of that visit we sent a joint recom- 









Barr on Aid to Chiang 


mendation to Washington, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, recommending that spe- 
cific support be given to Fu Tso-yi. 

It was quantitative and it involved . , , 
equipment with a total value of 16 mil- 
lion dollars . . . from the 125 millions 
[authorized by Congress]. 

Approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

. came back almost immediately . . . 
in just two or three days. Then nothing 
happened. & 


Was this the big opportunity to stop 

Communism in China? 

Admiral Badger: That was the critical 
spot . . . We emphasized the fact that 
the conditions up there which we had 
observed, popularity of Government, sup- 
port of the armies, enthusiastic armies, 
loyalty to their leader and a fairly capable 
leader pointed to this as the most prom- 
ising thing that we had seen in China 
for a couple of years. 

. . . A period of five months went by 
before we could actually get any action. 

In the meantime, the Communists 
started coming down against Fu Tso-yi 
and were knocking him back... & 
What happened when the JU. S. 

equipment did arrive? 

Admiral Badger: On November 30, I 
received word that a ship was entering 

. . and it had about 10 per cent of this 
shipment that we had recommended on 
board. I said “Well, that’s pretty bad. 
It’s too bad that it isn’t the full business, 
but maybe it will still have a morale 
effect,” knowing as I did that these gen- 
erals under Fu Tso-yi and his troops 
were hanging on in the fighting and 
fighting hard, hanging on in the promise 
of this American aid. 

[Then] I received a dispatch . . . from 
Gen. Fu Tso-yi reporting the deficiencies 
of the machine guns of which there were 


480 without spare parts [or] tripod 
mounts, Thompson submachine guns 


with no magazines or clips, no loading 
machines for loading of the ammunition 
belts, light machine guns with only a 
thousand of these with mounts, only a 
thousand clips for 2,280 light machine 
guns, no loading machines, and other 
discrepancies. . . . 

The result was that Gen. Fu Tso-vi, 
who had his back to the wall at that 
time at Tientsin and Peking, in effect 
had his generals say, “Is this what we 
have been waiting for?” and they col- 
lapsed within two days. @ 
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Was this, then, what caused the 
breakdown in morale of National- 
alist forces? 

Admiral Badger: It was the straw that 
broke the camel's back, in my opinion. @ 


Why was that equipment held up for 
five months? 

General Barr: Congress appropriated 
125 million dollars . . . the 3d of April 
_.. It was made available on the 28th of 
June, and I don’t believe authority for 
the . . . Army to actively participate in 
furnishing this equipment was available 
until about the 28th of July . . . This con- 
siderable lot of ammunition was received 
in China .. well prior to the 30th of 
November .. . In chasing down item by 
item on the report . . . the poor condition 
of the equipment was greatly exagger- 
ated. Mf 


NATIONALIST MACHINE GUNNERS . 
. . . Without 


Where, basically, did the fault lie? 

Admiral Badger: During my experi- 
ence out there, I always felt that what 
we were intending to do was perfectly 
right down the line. I mean the acts of 
Congress were adequate in my opinion, 
and timely. We gave them the contents 
of the islands of the Pacific [surplus mil- 
itary equipment] not because we didn’t 
have a good heart; we were intending 
to do all right. But we sert the ma- 
terial over there which was not in 
support of a plan, and therefore it wasn’t 
usable... 
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We just didn’t appreciate the fact that 
we sent planes to China without ground 
crews; they didn’t have technicians. We 
sent trucks out there that needed spare 
parts; they didn’t have any repair 
crews. ... 


Who was responsible for planning 
aid for Nationalist China? 
Admiral Badger: There never was a 
broad strategic plan I would consider as 
such. @ 


Did Nationalist troops actually put up 

a real fight? 

Admiral Badger: I know that in the 
battle of Weihsien the defenders lost 
about 50 per cent of their troops, and 
when the Communists overwhelmed them 
by their attack on that town, the defend- 
ers were not only throwing rocks, bottles 
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spare parts 


and bricks at them, but they were drop- 
ping homemade bombs—out of small 
planes—made of bottles with powder in 
them and ordinary caps. They just ran 
out of ammunition at Weihsien, and that 
is all there was to it. It was a tough 
fight. @ 


What does the top U. S. Army adviser 
in China at that say about that 
battle? 

General Barr: The battle of Weihsien 
was really not a battle. The Nationalist 
troops in Weihsien never fought. The 





local provincial troops fought well to the 
west entrances of Weihsien . . . When 
the fighting became very hard on the 


west entrance, the Nationalist troops 
withdrew into the east city ... 
The Chinese Nationalists—I think 


there were about three divisions—were 
observed the next morning marching to 
the southeast. So far as I know and so 
far as the report accepted at that time in 
China, the regular Nationalist forces 
never fought at Weihsien . . . 

Senator Knowland: Did you have any 
observers at Weihsien at the time? 

General Barr: . . . We had people that 
flew over it. & 


How does he account for the break in 
morale of Nationalist forces? 
General Barr: It was brought about... 

due to the fact that they were not prop- 

erly paid, were not properly clothed, 
fed, nor were their dependents cared for 
or taken care of in any way. 

The leadership was atrocious, so far as 
the individual soldier was concerned. No 
one accepted responsibility for him. If 
he got breakfast in the morning, it was 
purely on hisown. & 


Are there strong anti-Communist 
leaders in. China now aside from 
Chiang? 

Admiral Badger: There are potential 
leaders, and some of them are very fine 
individuals. Without mentioning names, 
for obvious reasons, I can recall one who, 
I believe, if he went back into his par- 
ticular province and said, “Boys, here it 
is. This is the time”—I think he would 
have a very great following. I think he 
would probably in that province have— 
three months ago I estimated that he 
would have a following of about 400,000 
guerrillas. 

I think, however, that the time of that 
thing is not yet come. I think it has got to 
be awfully sure of certain support. It’s 
got to be timed so that one fellow doesn’t 
expose himself when another fellow is 
inactive. 

I wouldn’t promote any particular na- 
tional leader in China because China 
isn’t accustomed to a national leader. It 
has always been under a provincial form 
of government. They know it. 

It is traditional with them, and they 
will follow and respect and I might say 
obey the orders of a local leader where- 
as they have shown no enthusiasm for a 
national leader. @ 


Did U. S. Army men direct the fight in 
China as General Van Fleet did in 
Greece? 

General Barr: I assisted in the prepa- 
ration of plans .. . but so far as the actual 
implementation . . . neither I nor any of 
my people could be there. 
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Teen-Age Dope Addicts: New Problem? 


Narcotics Chief Says Only Big Cities Suffer 


Juvenile dope addicts are a 
sign of the times. Their number 
is increasing rapidly in the big 
cities. 

Youngsters start on marihuana, 
quickly graduate to other nar- 
cotics. Smugglers, dope peddlers 
keep them supplied. 

In the following recorded inter- 
view Harry J. Anslinger, U. S. 
Narcotics Commissioner, tells 
what is behind the dope spree, 
where it is centered, and how to 
combat it: 


Q Is teen-age addiction to narcotics 
limited to major cities, Mr. Commis- 
sioner? 

Commissioner Anslinger: Yes, it is. 

Q It isn’t spread generally through- 
out the country? 

A No. There is little 
cities and rural areas. 

Q Then is there actually an epidemic? 

A I wouldn't say an epidemic. We 
have a situation in the metropolitan cen- 
ters—New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

Q No city on the West Coast? 

A We haven’t seen it there. In Seattle 
they say, “What’s worrying them back 
East? We haven't seen it.” 

Q Has teen-age use of drugs actually 
increased in the last few years? 

A Yes, it has. It happened after the 
first World War, too, and the rate was 
much higher then. I hope it is a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. It is happening in 
many other countries. Turkey is one. And 
you see all this bebop partying in Lon- 
don—marihuana parties and 4ll that. In 
Japan, the first time they had addiction 
was in 1940. There is a lot of it now. 

Q Do you trace it to the war? 

A I think it is just a general break- 
down—breaks in family life, lack of pa- 
rental control, lack of personal responsi- 
bility in the home. Repeatedly we said it 
was coming, as supply spots were open- 
ing in Turkey, Italy and China, and we 
might as well face it. 

Of course, we thought re returning 
GI would be a problem, but he didn’t 
turn out to be one at all. He came back 
perfectly clean and he stayed clean. He 
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stayed out of this. It’s the kids who never 
saw a gun. It is hard to figure out the 
reasons. Family conditions have a lot to 
do with it. 

Q Is it correct that addiction among 
young people has doubled or tripled in 
1950 and again this year? 

A Oh, it has. I think I made ‘that 
statement. At the Lexington, Kentucky, 
hospital for addicts we find that our aver- 
age age has dropped 10 years, from 36 
to 26, in just two years’ time. 

Q That is because more teen-agers 
use narcotics? 

A Yes. And they are all from metro- 
politan centers. High-school addiction, as 
far as we find right now, is confined to 
New York City. 

They say, educate them. But what 
education can you give children who are 
not in school? In a weak mind? Education 
on narcotics places ideas. I don’t think it 
is a wise thing. 

Q Is there more addiction among 
boys than girls? 

A It’s 10 boys to 1 girl. If anything, 
the proportion of girls is decreasing. 

Q Are the youngsters who use 
“dope” mostly from broken, unfortunate 
families? 

A Yes, they are. And so many of them 
have criminal records before we get 
to them. That, again, shows that crim- 
inals make addicts and addicts make 
criminals. 





Q What is the relative use of mari. 
huana, cocaine and heroin among teen. 


agers? 
A Hardly any cocaine. They start on 
marihuana, then graduate to heroin. 


Marihuana is the dried leaves and flower 
of the hemp plant. It is put up in ciga- 
rettes, “reefers,” and smoked. 

Q Is it illegal to smoke marihuana? 

A It is illegal to possess it. And you 
can’t smoke marihuana without possess- 
ing it. 

Q Is it habit forming? Is it as dan- 
gerous as other narcotics? 

A It is habit forming but not addiec- 
tion forming. It is dangerous because it 
leads to a desire for a greater kick, from 
narcotics that do make addicts. 

Q What is heroin? 

A A narcotic produced from mor- 
phine, which in turn is produced from 
opium. Its production has been forbidden 
in this country since 1922. 

Q Do young people get these drugs 
from peddlers on the streets? 

A They have to know somebody in 
the underworld. They associate with un- 
derworld characters, with criminals. 

Q Where do the narcotics come 
from? 

A They are smuggled in, largely from 
Italy, Turkey and Communist China. 
Now Communist China is the unreach- 
able source. They put 500,000 tons of 
opium, a year’s supply for the world, on 
the market through Hong Kong. But no- 
body has bought it yet. They tried to ex- 
change it for cotton in this country. I 
said, “Absolutely, no.” 

I might say that that is about half of 
our problem now. It’s half smuggling and 
half forging of prescriptions and robbing 
of drug stores. We have about 130 drug- 
store robberies a month. 

Q Do narcotics cause an addict to 
commit crimes or does he turn to crimes 
to get money to buy narcotics? 

A Well, it works two ways. You com- 
mit the crime to get the money to buy 
narcotics. Then you see how easy it is to 
commit crime when you take narcotics, 
so you keep on going. 

You see, in the hospitals they use nar- 
cotics for preoperative care, to relieve 
tension and fear. If you get a bank-rob- 
bery job, or a house, and you get it all 
figured and cased, naturally you're on 
tension. A good shot of heroin will take 
all that tension and fear out of you. That's 
why those fellows use it and why they 
are dangerous. Our agents are out there 
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f where they are using guns and where 
there is blood and danger. We have 
casualties. But usually when they play 
rough, we do too—probably rougher. 

Q Just how do narcotics affect a per- 
son physically? 

A You build up a tolerance, then a 
habit. You've got to have it at regular 
hours. That sets up a metabolism in your 
body, which you can't throw off. It 
throws you off. 

If the drug is denied you, after eight 
S hours you have 18 different withdrawal 
symptoms which hit your body. There is 
diarrhea, there’s vomiting, there's per- 
spiration, water running out of vour eves 
and nose and mouth, cramps, you've got 
the jitters and your skin is like a cold 
turkev. Nature does horrible things to 
you. It says. “Come on. You've had the 
pleasure, now pay me.” And usually the 
drug addict lives about two thirds as long 
as the average person. He’s very sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis. 

Q Can a teen-age addict be cured 
relatively easily? 

A We like to have them four months. 
Q Would the cure be effective and 
complete? 

A If he doesn’t go back to bad asso- 
ciations. We get repeaters. We get about 
4 per cent readmission in the age group 
under 21. 

Q Can a youngster, and his family, 
who wants to get over the drug habit be 
protected from humiliation and embar- 
rassment? 

A The record is entirely secret—the 
first time. The second time we have to 
run it through the courts and they go into 
the hospital as offenders. The first time, 
they can just come voluntarily to us or 
the Public Health Service. An addict 
anywhere in the country can walk into 
a police station and say, “I want to be 
cured.” Unless he is a repeater, they will 
turn him over to us to be cured, secretly 
and without arrest. 

Q Do parents generally need to worry 
about this increasing use of drugs among 
young people? 

A Not if they look after their children 
properly. We don’t find addicts among 
children from good homes. People get 
a bit hysterical about reports of narcotics 
sales around school children. 

Q Then the increase in sales and ad- 
diction among teen-agers is not a grave 
menace? 

A Certainly it is a menace, as far as 
the situation goes. And we have to clean 
it up. It is a social danger. There is no 
question about that. 

Q It is a menace that can be licked? 
A It can be stopped. 

Q How? 

A | think the situation in St. Louis 
probably is cured by the fact that Fed- 
eral Judge Roy W. Harper gave a 
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peddler there 18 years. There is a gen- 
eral exodus. 

We have 180 agents. It’s like using 
blotting paper on the ocean. But we 
catch them—the smugglers, the syndi- 
cates, the pushers, the wholesalers and 
the users. We can catch them. But we 
can't keep them in. They serve about 16 
months. We put one crowd in jail, then 
start on another one. By the time we get 
the second one. the first is out working 
again. So it’s just a merry-go-round. 

Q Can Congress help? 

A The merry-go-round probably will 
stop if the bills are passed to increase the 
penalties to a minimum of 2, 5 and 10 
years for first, second and third offenses. 
Senator Dirksen is introducing a bill mak- 
ing it life for the sale of narcotics to 
minors. We are going to support that. 

We would like to increase our force. 
And of course the Customs Bureau should 
be given additional guards. 

Q You have 180 agents—one for 
800,000 people? 

A We had 250 at one time. 

Q What is being done internationally 
to combat the drug traffic? 

A The U.N. Economic and _ Social 
Council will consider next month calling 
an international cont) icnuce to approve an 
agreement to limit opium production in 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, India and Iran to 


medical and scientific needs. The agree- 
ment was worked out by the U.N. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—the 
first agreement we've had on that since 
the U.S. enunciated a policy on it in 
1909. 

Q Is there anything States and cities 
should do? 

A We are recommending that States 
provide heavier penalties. Four States 
have done it—Tennessee, West Virginia, 
New Jersey and Maryland. 

We recommend that States and cities 
provide hospital facilities for drug ad- 
dicts, instead of saving. “Send them to 
Lexington.” We recommend that States 
increase the force of narcotics enforce- 
ment agencies. Pennsylvania and Cal- 
ifornia have the only adequate forces. 
City police departments should establish 
narcotics squads. Los Angeles has the 
only adequate squad. 

Q Hasn’‘t all the hue and cry about 
enforcement and teen-age addicts de- 
veloped since the first of the year? 

A Yes. but the situation has been with 
us and we have been aware of it. Bills 
have been pending in Congress two years, 
but only now are there signs of action. 
And, of course, we are getting heavier 
sentences. If they all did like Judge 
Harper in St. Louis, we wouldn't need a 
new law. 
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HOKKAIDO: DANGER SPOT IN ORIENT | 


Russians Grab Fishermen, Revive War Jitters 


The Russians are closer than 
you think. Soviet troops are with- 
in sight of U.S. troops on the 
northern tip of Japan. 

They're in position to strike, if 
they choose. 

Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor 
of U.S. News & World Report, 
went to Hokkaido to look into 
this new danger zone in the 
North Pacific. Here is his report: 


SAPPORO, JAPAN 


Almost unnoticed by the outside 
world, Russian armed forces have 
moved to within gunshot of Japan. 
At one point Soviet troops are sta- 
tioned just two miles off Hokkaido, 
Japan’s remote and rugged northern- 
most island. 

Russian patrol vessels are seizing 
dozens of Japanese fishing boats that 
venture outside Hokkaido’s territorial 
waters. Japanese fishermen frequently 
are picked up and questioned about 
Hokkaido’s defenses, U.S. troop dispo- 
sitions, conditions of the harbor and the 
number of ships anchored there. 

Soviet soldiers are on duty within 
sight of Hokkaido’s northeastern tip, 
having occupied two groups of islands 
just off the east coast—the Kuriles and 
Habomais. To the north and west, the 
Russians now hold the entire island of 
Sakhalin, only 25 miles from Japan (see 
map on page 21). 

Communist agents and informers are 
traveling between Hokkaido and _ the 
nearby Russian-occupied islands. Com- 
munists on Hokkaido are preparing 
“black lists” of police, Government off- 
cials and businessmen. They are spread- 
ing the word that the day of “liberation” 
may not be far off. A build-up of Russian 
military strength on the former Japanese 
islands is widely rumored. 

A Soviet invasion of Japan through 
Hokkaido is not expected short of a 
world war. War jitters are less acute 
here than in Tokyo—due partly to the 
fact that a U.S. National Guard division, 
the 45th, has moved to this island as a 
warning to the Russians that an attack 
will put them at war with U.S. troops. 
But the situation is one in which a false 
step at either one of two points could 
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quickly develop into real trouble and 
shooting. A reporter, traveling hundreds 
of miles through fishing villages, farm 
land and the few cities scattered over 
this sparsely populated island, finds this 
situation: 

East flank. From the remote little 
fishing village of Nemuro on Hokkaido’s 
east coast one can look across a narrow 
stretch of water and see Russian soldiers 
on the pinpoint island of Kaigara, small- 
est of the Habomais. The Kuriles are 
only a few miles away. They stretch 700 
miles to Russia’s Kamchatka Peninsula. 





. in troubled waters? 


All these islands were taken over by 
the Russians almost as soon as the shoot- 
ing of World War II came to an end. 
They were awarded the Kuriles at the 
Yalta conference. The Habomais are so 
obscure nobody gave them a thought— 
except the Russians, who took them over 
too. Late in 1945 a Russian military 
party landed in the Habomais, looked 
around for American troops and—find- 
ing none—settled down to stay. 

U.S. officers here do not know the ac- 
tual size and strength of Russian forces 
in the Kuriles and Habomais. But Jap- 
anese fishermen—seized by the Rus- 
sians and taken to the islands for ques- 
tioning—say that roads are being built 
that can handle heavy military traffic. 
Russia could maintain a force equal to 
Japan’s. wartime garrison of 60,000 





-Bristol from Black Star 


FISHING VILLAGE, NORTHERN HOKKAIDO 


troops on these islands, within gunshot 
of Hokkaido’s shores. 

West flank. On Sakhalin Island the 
Russians are only 25 miles from the 
town of Wakkanai on the northwest tip 


of Hokkaido. What the Russians are sf 


doing on Sakhalin is something of 
mystery. They were granted the southern 
half of the island at Yalta. During, 194 
and 1947 thousands of Japanese were 
repatriated from the area taken over 
from Japan. But since then there has 
been practically no traffic between Sak. 
halin and Hokkaido. 

Soviet forces, of course, 
took over Japan’s old mili- 
tary installations on Sakhalin, 
They have airfields and are 
reported to have done con- 
siderable amounts of con- 
struction work these past five 
years. Hokkaido is full of 
rumors about the place, 
Typical is the story that a 
“liberation army” of 30,000 
to 60,000 Japanese prisoners 
of war is stationed on Sak- 
halin to spearhead an even- 
tual move on Japan under 
Russian leadership. 

Troubled waters. Since 
the end of World War II, 
Russian patrol ships have 
seized 110 Japanese fishing 
boats around Nemuro. All 
but 17 have been returned. 
But of the 10 boats and 
crews seized this year only 
one has been released. Crew 
members of that boat came 
home with this story: 

Because of compass trouble _ they 
sailed within sight of the Russian-occu- 
pied Habomai island of Akiyuri where 
they were spotted by a Russian patrol 
ship. After a 45-minute chase they were 
overtaken and boarded by Russian sol- 
diers, armed with submachine guns. 
They were taken ashore on charges of 
fishing outside Japan’s territorial waters. 
Repeatedly they were questioned about 
Hokkaido’s defenses. Eventually _ they 
were released, but 80 other captured 
fishermen have not been heard from 
since they were taken to the Russiat 
garrisons on the islands. 

Recently Japanese officials on Hok- 
kaido have noticed an increasing nut 
ber of unidentified ships—both cargo 
and transport craft—passing through the 
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The guess is that these vessels are Rus- 
sian supply ships bound for the Kuriles 
and Habomais. 

Communist agents certainly are using 
the Habomai and Kurile islands as an 
escape route from Japan and a rendez- 
yous point with the Russians. Japanese 

police files are filled with cases such as 

this one: 

The other day two young Japanese 
registered at a hotel in Nemuro. Next 
day they disappeared and a few hours 
later police found that a small boat had 
been stolen. Investigators are convinced 
the two Japanese took the boat and 
made their way to one of the Russian- 
held islands. Anyone can row across the 
narrow stretch of water separating these 
islands from Hokkaido. It is practically 
impossible to maintain a close watch. 

Invasion jitters on Hokkaido seem 
to be more prevalent among Americans 
than among the Japanese residents. 
Practically all American dependents 
are being evacuated to Honshu, the 
main Japanese island to the south. But 
the Japanese do not expect the Russians 
to attack here except in a world war. 
Even then, they are convinced the Rus- 
sians would be more likely to strike first 
at Tokyo, the strategic center of Japan. 

The real danger around the Habo- 
mais and Kuriles right now stems more 
from their economic importance as a 
fishing area than from their strategic 
value to the Russians. These islands are 
surrounded by some of the world’s rich- 
est fishing waters. Before World War II 
they supplied as much as 40 per cent of 
Hokkaido’s catch. 

Now, however, Japanese fishing boats 
are barred from these rich fisheries 
under rules established when the war 
ended. As a result, fishermen are getting 
an annual catch amounting to less than a 
quarter of what they got before the war. 

The Japanese want to return to their 
old fishing grounds—under protection 
from the U.S. Navy. They are insisting 
that, if the U.S. signs a peace treaty 
with Japan, America must guarantee to 
guard Japanese fishing boats. 

Even if such a treaty is signed, how- 
ever, the Russians will remain techni- 
cally at war with Japan and probably will 
keep right on seizing fishing boats that 
venture out of Japan’s territorial waters. 
The Russians give no sign that they in- 
tend to get out of the Kurile and Habo- 
mai islands they now hold. 

What worries people here much more 
than any invasion talk is fear of what 
will happen if the Russians keep picking 
up Japanese fishermen after the U.S. 
and Japan agree on peace terms. U.S. 
Navy protection for Japan’s fishing fleet 
then could be guaranteed only at the 
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risk of clashing with the Russian forces 
on the remote islands off Hokkaido. 
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Gen. Hurley on Yalta: 


FDR Tried to Back Out 


How Roosevelt saw the Yalta 
deal is told by his wartime Am- 
bassador to China, Patrick J. 
Hurley. 

FDR felt he could get Stalin to 
go easy in China, but he didn’t 
get the chance. Here, from testi- 
mony at MacArthur hearings, is 
Hurley’‘s story of his White House 
mission to Moscow. 


Were provisions of the Ya'ta Agree- 
ment known to U.S. diplomats or 
the Chinese? 

General !'urley: This document was 
kept seciet from me, as Ambassador to 
China, from the President of China, 
from the Chinese people, and from the 
people of the United States. 

It is well known that the Russian and 
Chinese Communists and the Japanese 
knew of this Agreement. I learned of its 
existence through the Chinese armed 
Communists. 

Later I queried the State Department 
about the Agreement and was advised 
that the State Department knew nothing 
about the Agreement. & 


What did President Roosevelt have to 
say about the Yalta Agreement? 
General Hurley: I went to the White 

House (in March, 1945) and was finally 

shown in, and I went over, figuratively 

speaking, with my ears back and my 
teeth skinned, to have a fight about 
what had been done. 

When the President reached up that 
fine, firm, strong hand of his to shake 
hands with me, what I found in my hand, 
was a very loose bag of bones. 

Then I looked at him closely, and the 
skin seemed to be pasted down on his 
cheek bones; and, you know, all the fight 
that I had in me went out... 

I went into a discussion of Yalta... 
The President told me I was mistaken, 
that he hadn’t surrendered anything .. . 
I said... “At Teheran. . . I told you, 
Mr. President, that you were going too 
far trying to get the consolidation of 
forces and that they would possibly 
claim all of those as concessions by you.” 
. . . That fine, firm hand of his (at Te- 
heran), he turned it over, like that. He 
said, “I can change that situation that 
easily.” 
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And the thing that struck me the 
morning I sat down with him in the 
White House after I had returned from 
China was that “I still think he could 
change it that easily, but how long is he 
going to be able to turn his hand?” .. . 

The next morning . . . he still con- 
tended that he hadn’t done what I 
said he had done, surrendering the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the political inde- 
pendence of China. He attacked that in 
his usual good vigorous language. & 


Was anything done later to alter the 
agreements made at Yalta? 
General Hurley: I went back to see 

President Roosevelt [later in March, 

1945] and by this time he told me that 

there are some features of that “that 

justify your fear. I would like for you to 
go to London and see Churchill to amel- 
iorate that Agreement. It has got some 
things in it’—he said, “I would like for 

you to go to Moscow and see Stalin.” .. . 

The record shows that I did go to Lon- 

don; I did report to him my conversa- 

tions with Churchill. I did leave London 
to fly to Moscow, and when I landed in 

Teheran I received the word that Roose- 

velt had died. 

I immediately wired President Tru- 
man... [and] received a cable from 
the President telling me to carry on un- 
der the instruction of President Roose- 
1 ae 

When I left Stalin, still mindful of 
what Roosevelt wanted me to do, I went 
to Chungking. There, of course, I met 
the press, as usual; and they said... 
“Could you tell us did these meetings 
have any effect on the American policy?” 

Well, I said, “Yes, in a way. America, 
Great Britain and Russia have agreed 
that they will respect the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence 
of China, and they will support the ef- 
forts of the Chinese people to ectablish 
self-government for themselves.” . .. lt 
got in the London papers . 

But the next thing I had was a cable 
from the State Department in which 
they say that they are irrevocably com- 
mitted to the Agreement signed at 
Yalta. @ 


Did Stalin then agree to support the 
Nationalist Government of China? 
General Hurley: Now I don't recall 

just exactly the wording, but I asked 

Stalin, I said: “You told me before that 

you were going to support the Republic 
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PATRICK J. HURLEY 
‘*,. 1 knew what Stalin settled for... 


“a 


of China, and that you were not in favor 
of a divided China, and that you were 
opposed to imperialism in China, and 
that you would support the aspirations of 
the Chinese to establish a self-govern- 
ment for a democratic government for 
themselves.” 

Stalin answered that he still would do 
that. Well, now it was after that that he 
asked me, “Have you seen the Yalta 
Agreement?” To which I replied with 
one word, “Yes,” and I said, “Is your 
statement now standing in the face of 
Yalta Agreement?” and he _ replied, 
Ts... @ 


Where, then, was the big hitch in al- 
tering the Yalta document? 
General Hurley: I was making a little 

dent on Britain and Russia, but I could 

rot move the American State Depart- 
ment. & 


Had any State Department officials, 
prior to Yalta, been dealing with 
the Chinese Communists? 
General Hurley: I found that the career 

men were passing secret information to 

the Chinese armed Communists, and 

I hold in my hand a report dated Oct. 

10, 1944, subject “The need for greater 

realism in our relations with Chiang 

Kai-shek,” to General Stilwell [Lieut. 

Cen. Joseph W. Stilwell, then command- 

ing U.S. forces in the China-Burma- 

India Theater]. This is signed by John 

S. Service, and it came to me through 

the Communists .. . : 

“_.. With the glaring exposures of the 
Kuomintang failures, dissatisfaction with- 
in China growing rapidly, the prestige of 
the [Chinese Nationalist] party was never 
lower . . 
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VOTING ABROAD: AMERICA’S STAKE 


Voters in Europe are not flock- 
ing to the side of the U.S. That 
shows through the French, Italian 


elections. 

Communism is checked or 
slowed down. But there are gains 
for the other extreme. Middle- 
ground parties hold shaky con- 


trol. 

What it means: Europe is not 
going Russia’s way. But it is not 
ready to go the U.S. way, all 
out, either. 

PARIS 

The lines of political power in 
Western Europe are taking turns that 
do not tend to make the road any 
easier for the United States. 

In actual balloting, Communists made 
small gains in Italy and lost ground in 
France. But parties of the extreme right, 
looking for a strong man to run their 
Government, made significant gains in 
France. In both countries, about 40 per 
cent of the voters turned against the par- 
ties of the middle which are most friend- 
ly to the U.S. point of view. 

In Italy, Communists and their allies 
got about 36 per cent of the total vote in 
recent elections, a gain of about 4 points 
from 1947. Fascistic parties got about 4 
per cent. In France, Communists polled 
26 per cent of the popular vote. Extreme- 
rightist followers of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle got 21 per cent, and an inde- 
pendent alliance of rightists and peasants, 
some of whom might swing into the De 
Gaullist camp, got 12 per cent. 

Both in Italy and France, the parties 
of the center continue to govern. These 
reflect a moderate point of view. They 
have had the support of the United 
States. This nation dealt with them in 
providing 6 billion dollars to help build 
the economies and fight off Communism 
in the countries since the war. 

Both countries show a great deal of 
economic progress. The 6 billion dollars 
has checked Communism in France and 
slowed it in Italy. But the parties of the 
center have not been able to build a 
popular Government. They are barely 
holding their ground. 

In France, the Communists got 400,- 
000 fewer votes, 2.4 per cent less than 
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they did in 1946. But they still are a 
powerful factor. They polled more votes 
than any of the five other major parties 
in the election. The Communists control 
many labor unions. According to Ameri- 
can officials, much of the labor vote is 
coerced by Communists. On the basis of 
ballots cast, the 5 million who voted the 
Communist ticket in France would be 
equivalent to 12.5 million Communist 
votes in the U.S., more than half the vote 
that elected President Truman in 1948. 

The most significant turn in France 
was the rise of the De Gaullists into a 
powerful national force. The De Gaullist 
party, which did not exist in 1946, got 
the second largest number of votes of 
any party in France in 1951 and came 
out of the election with the biggest single 
bloc of seats in the Assembly. 

The De Gaulle followers, drawn chiefly 
away from the center, have a hard core 
of Free French veterans and former re- 
sistance leaders. They are violently dis- 
satisfied with things as they are and hate 
Communists. 

The new Government of France rests 
upon a trembling balance. It may be 
toppled by any big economic or budg- 
etary problem. It is not strong enough to 
press for more guns and less butter, to 
tighten the tax system, to make great 
social changes. 

For totally different reasons, neither 
the Communists nor the De Gaullists are 
eager to see the new Government suc- 
ceed. Communists stand ready to thwart 
it at every turn. They do not want a 
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strong France that is ready to fight for 
its independence. They would like to 
bind the country to Russia. 

De Gaullists want to show up the new 
Government as a weak one. It would fit 
into their strategy to cause one Govern- 
ment after another to fall in order to 
show the French people how badly the 
nation needs a stronger Government. 

The De Gaullists want a new French 
constitution that puts more power in the 
executive, cuts him free from the Na- 
tional Assembly and lets him stand on his 
own feet. Their enemies say the party 
wants to make De Gaulle dictator. Party 
members say they simply want a Gov- 
ernment strong enough to do things. A 
demonstration of a weak and unstable 
Government would give the De Gaullists 
arguments ta use when they force a new 
election. 

The De Gaullists want to restore the 
nation to its old powers, with a strong 
Army; to speak with authority in the 
councils of Western Europe. They think 
a strong leader is needed to beat the 
heads of the old parties together and 
put through the rigorous tax and eco- 
nomic policies needed. In their eyes, the 
General is the man to do this. 

But the power continues to remain 
with the center parties in France and 
Italy. Although a powerful factor, De 
Gaulle is not yet in power. Both France 
and Italy will go along with rearmament. 
They may not go all out for the U.S. 
point of view, but they will not turn to 
Russia. The turn is toward conservatism. 


De Gaulle Shows His Strength 
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WHAT U.S. FACES IN MIDDLE EAST 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE C. McGHEE 


Assistant Secretary of State 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Does the world face another 
conflict, starting, this time, in the Middle East? 
What must the U. S. do in that area of the world? 

These questions have become more and more 
important in recent years as oil has drawn world 
attention to such obscure names as Dhahran and 
Bahrein. 

In the U. S. State Department are many experts, 
but the top man for the Middle East is George C. 
McGhee, youthful oilman and diplomat, who was 
invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News & 
World Report for an interview. 





woe, 


GEORGE C. MCGHEE, Texan, Phi Beta Kappa and 
former Rhodes scholar, enjoys rocks, so he stud- 
ied geology and physics in college. 

Result: He became a prospecting geologist, 
studied the subsoil of neighboring Louisiana so 
well that he became successful in the oil business 
before he was 30. 

McGhee, now 39, entered the State Department 
after service in the War Production Board and 
Navy. He administered aid to Greece and Turkey 
and now is Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. 








Q How much of the world do you cover, Mr. Mc- 
Ghee? 

A I cover the countries from Greece to India, in- 
clusive, and Africa—675 million people. 

Q In your area aren’t there a number of so-called 
military overseas bases? 

A Yes, we have the use of a number of important 
bases in the area. 

Q For the use of U.N. forces, or whoever they 
may be in the future? 

A They are bases in which the United States has 
operating rights. We have been granted rights in 
Wheelus Field in Libya, and Dhahran airfield in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Q These are comparable to the bases the British 
have in Egypt, and places like that? 

A The British in general have base rights as a re- 
sult of treaties which they have negotiated with the 
countries concerned—comprehensive mutual-assist- 
ance treaties. We usually negotiate individual base 
rights with each country. 

Q Do you see any common denominators in this 
vast area where you have supervision of our diplo- 
mats? 

A The great common denominator through this 
whole area is the force of nationalism. 

Q How would you define that? 

A It is the desire of the people of the area for a 
more independent existence than they had during 
the colonial era. 

Q That's only the colonial peoples? 

A Most of the countries that I deal with have only 
recently emerged from colonial or dependent status. 
Only a few—such as Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghan- 


istan, Nepal, Liberia, Ethiopia—have had any long 
period of separate national existence in modern times. 
The remainder of the independent states came into 
being only after the first World War—some after the 
second World War. They have an intense desire to 
maintain their independence and would vigorously 
oppose any efforts by a foreign power to bring them 
under their influence. 

Q What powers have been trying to influence 
them? 

A None of the Western powers has been endeavor- 
ing to bring them under its control. Russia is the 
real power today that is expanding and aggres- 
sive. Through international Communism it seeks to 
impose a new type of imperialism much more ruth- 
less than any in the past. However, the Middle 
Eastern countries do not in all cases see this as 
clearly as we do. 

In many cases they are still suspicious of the 
European countries that formerly controlled them, 
and they have a tendency to associate us with 
those countries because of our close ties with them. 
There is a tendency to associate our businessmen 
with those that they felt exploited them during 
the period of their dependency. As a consequence, 
they are in general cautious in their relations with 
all powers. 

Q Is there a popular anti-American feeling through 
the Middle East? 

A Yes, unfortunately, there are some expressions 
of anti-American feeling in the Middle East. This is 
true particularly among the Arab states because of 
resentment of our Palestine policies. We feel, how- 
ever, that we are regaining their confidence. 
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Russia, the Biggest Threat ... The Rising Tide 


Of Nationalism ...How American Money Will Aid 


Q How much of this desire for 
nationalism is natural and how 
much is artificial? 

A I think it is basically a natural 
desire. Nationalist feeling has as- 
sumed similar form all over the 
world, wherever it has come into 
play. We had it strongly ourselves 
when we were a young state. It is 
true, however, that Communist and 
extremist elements have taken ad- 
vantage of the tensions rising out of 
nationalism to exploit them and to 
aggravate them. 

Q How strong really is Commu- 
nism in the Near East? 

A Ideological Communism has achieved no real 
success in the Near East, for several reasons. First, 
the area does not have highly organized laboring 
classes, such as those in Europe. In addition, this 
area has strong religious deterrents to Commu- 
nism. 

In most of these countries, for example, the Moslem 
religion constitutes a barrier, if not always an insuper- 
able barrier, to Communism. Moreover, there is an 
intense desire on the part of these people to maintain 
their independence. Many of them know that Com- 
munism is a new form of aggression. It is true that 
the Communists very often align themselves with 
existing nationalist forces, and with groups which 
seek change, which desire a better way of life. In this 
way the Communists often succeed in intensifying 
the frictions arising out of the unsatisfied desires of 
the local populations. 

Q Can those desires be satisfied—isn’t there a 
large total population in relation to natural resources 
through that whole area? 

A That’s true. 

Q How can you ever resolve that problem? 

A Where people live under conditions such as exist 
in many parts of the area, you don’t have to offer 
much improvement to give the people hope for the 
future; hope that they will have some chance of bet- 
tering their way of life. 

Q Is that true in Iran? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q But what would it take to give them better 
living? 

A Basically this must come from their own efforts. 
However, we can help them get started. In this year’s 
budget request the President has asked for funds 
which will go further than the Point Four program 
went last year in providing for assistance to help these 





countries develop economically. In 
the Middle East, for example, out- 
side of Greece and Turkey, whose 
needs are budgeted along with the 
European countries, the President 
has asked for 125 million dollars for 
this purpose. 

Q What would that go for? 

A It would be used both for tech- 
nical assistance and for the purchase 
of needed equipment and supplies. 
The existing Point Four program 
provides technicians. The new pro- 
gram which the President has re- 
quested would in addition authorize 
funds for certain capital expendi- 
tures—to build roads; to build irrigation ditches; to 
buy seeds and fertilizers. . 

Q What basically is the difficulty in Iran? 

A Well, there are many problems in Iran, but the 
basic one is the very low standard of living in most 
of the country. Many of the people live in mountain- 
ous areas and deserts remote from the central Gov- 
ernment. The Government is not yet highly enough 
developed to give services to its people comparable to 
those in Western Europe or the United States. Iran 
must make progress slowly. It must build a founda- 
tion of technical and administrative capability before 
it can show spectacular achievements in the economic 
field. 

Q Is there any evidence that tension is lessening 
between the Arabs and the Israelis? 

A No, unfortunately, not any real evidence. As 
you know, there have recently been difficulties be- 
tween Israel and Syria over the Huleh swamp area 
which resulted in Security Council action and which 
brought new tension. 

Q To what do you attribute the coolness on the 
part of the Arab states to proposals we make at vari- 
ous times in the United Nations? 

A There is unfortunately a feeling of neutralism 
prevalent in some of the Arab states. This is not the 
case in all of them, since some of them support col- 
lective-security measures in the U.N. strongly. 

This neutralist trend stems in large measure, I be- 
lieve, from their own feeling of insecurity. Some of 
those states are not willing to take the risks which a 
bold policy with respect to collective security might 
involve. They contend that since we in the West have 
made little effort to assist them to build up their 
economies and their defensive capabilities, or to give 
them guarantees against aggression, they see no neces- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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sity for supporting us in what they consider to be 
basically our problem. 

We feel that they are wrong and try to convince 
them that there is no neutral ground where aggres- 
sion is concerned, that small states have just as great 
a stake in collective security as large ones, that it is 
their best hope for survival. I believe the Near Eastern 
states are beginning to see the point. 

Q In your section of the world there is no organi- 
zation for mutual defense of that area, is there? 

A That’s correct. There is no effective regional 
system of collective security. We ourselves have mili- 
tary-assistance programs in Greece, Turkey and Iran, 
which provide military equipment, training, and mili- 
tary advice. ° 

Q Are Communists active in India? 

A Yes, but they have not been highly successful. 
There are not a great number of indigenous Commu- 
nists in India. They are dealt with in very severe 
terms. 

Q So they are not a pro-Communist nation? 

A Not at all. India is fully aware of the menace of 
internal Communism and has taken steps to safe- 
guard herself. 

Q What of the external menace? 

A India appears to be less aware of the aggressive 
nature of external Communism than other countries. 
India has, however, clearly indicated that she will 
defend herself if attacked. 

Q How many of the 18 countries in your territory 
recognize the Chinese Communists? 

A Only five of them do—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Israel and Afghanistan. 


Ignorance: Handicap to Diplomacy 

Q Is the fact that American public opinion isn’t 
aware of what goes on in that tremendous area a 
handicap to you in your work? 

A It is. These countries sense the fact that many 
Americans do not have a great deal of knowledge or 
interest in them, and that naturally affects their feel- 
ing toward us. They know that happenings in their 
part of the world are not highlighted in our press and 
that we appear relatively indifferent to factors which 
they consider very important. This part of the world 
is relatively new to us. It was until recently con- 
trolled to a considerable extent by the European 
powers. We dealt with these countries through Lon- 
don, through Paris, and through other European capi- 
tals. Americans did not travel a great deal in this 
part of the world and apart from oil we had few 
commercial interests there. 

Q What can be done, really, to lock up, or in any 
way create in the distant future, however far ahead, 
some defense pattern for this area that lies between 
Turkey and Burma? 

A The problem of creating a collective-security 
system in the area is basically a problem for the coun- 


... ‘india is aware of the menace of internal Communism’ 





tries concerned. They must have the desire to partici. 
pate in a common effort. We have always welcomed 
the voluntary creation of regional collective-security 
systems which would add to the stability and de. 
fensive capability of the area. So far, they have not 
emerged in this area. 

You have only to analyze the difficulties existing 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan over the Pushtoonistan 
issue, between Israel and the Arab states, and similar 
differences, to see why these states do not group them- 
selves readily. 

There is not too much that we can do as an externa] 
power to compensate for this lack of unity, particu- 
larly since we are short right now in all the instru- 
ments of war, which these people need to build de- 
fensive forces. 


Need for Collective Security 

Q So, in effect, all we can do is sit back and watch 
this continued chaos and the differences between the 
various countries in the area? 

A No, we must do more than that. There are some 
things we can do and are doing. We can continue to 
point out to these people the great importance of 
collective security—the fact that the free nations of 
the world can only survive if they stick together and 
come to each other’s defense if they are attacked. We 
can demonstrate this by our own actions in Korea. 
Our arms and training have helped build strength and 
confidence in Greece, Turkey and Iran. We will, if 
the President’s new budget request is approved, be 
able to strengthen the will and ability of other Near 
Eastern states as well. 

Q How are you going about “selling’’ the United 
States in these countries? 

A We must prove to these countries that we have 
no desire to interfere in their internal affairs, to chal- 
lenge their independence, or to force ourselves upon 
them, either in political, economic, or cultural ways. 
We recognize them as independent states. We support 
their right to play their own roles in the U.N. and in 
the major decisions which affect their destiny and that 
of Asia. 

Secondly, we must demonstrate to them that we 
stand ready to assist them insofar as we can in achiev- 
ing their legitimate aspirations. In some cases this 
means providing technical assistance. Elsewhere, it 
means providing them with financial assistance 
which we’ve already done in some cases. If the Pres- 
ident’s new mutual-security budget is approved, this 
can be*done on a larger scale. The final “selling” of 
our country means establishing confidence, which 
takes time. 

Q Do they have a feeling that we can’t help them 
against Russian aggression? 

A In the Middle East the threat of aggression is 
very real. The Near East is strategically a great prize, 
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and Russia has always wanted to dominate it. There 
is, therefore, a feeling of insecurity. We have made 
no pacts with the countries concerned which assure 
that we would come to their defense. Up until now 
we have not helped them build up their military 
forces, except in Greece, Turkey and Iran. 

Q Do they accept this—is it a sort of defeatism 
that they have to go with Russia if anything happens 
in the world? 

A No, I don’t think any of the countries would 
welcome “going with Russia,” as you put it. In the 
case of most of the countries I am sure that they have 
hopes that they can be defended in the event of ag- 
gression. As I have mentioned, an important item 
included in the last budget request of the President 
is the right to transfer up to 40 million dollars of the 
military aid to the Arab states and Israel, to give 
these countries lying beneath the defensive screen of 
Greece, Turkey and Iran some assistance in building 
up their military capabilities. This will make them 
feel that their needs are being recognized. It will 
give them a greater stake in the defense of their area 
if aggression should come. It will be done impartially 
and with adequate safeguards that no Near Eastern 
state will commit aggression against another. 

Q What could we do to raise living standards in 
the area? Bs there a basis for agriculture on a more 
highly developed scale? 

A Yes, there are great opportunities all through 
this area. Take for example. Iraq, where the Tigris 
and Euphrates, two of the greatest rivers in the world. 
empty themselves into the sea, past level plains of 
fertile land that once supported perhaps as many as 
20 million people. Now there are in Iraq only 4.8 
million people. It only takes diversion dams, storage 
dams and irrigation ditches to make this land produc- 
tive again, and Iraq is making a start in doing this. 
The International Bank has lent Iraq 12 million 
dollars, and Iraq has created a development board on 
which we have named an American, General Adams, 
appointed under the Point Four program, who will 
assist in carrying out this program. 


Solving Arab-Refugee Problem 

Q Could the Arab refugees from Palestine be taken 
care of in Iraq in a reasonably quick period? 

A Unfortunately, the development of new lands 
for agriculture in Iraq will require a number of years. 
Q What is going to happen to these million refugees? 
A There is now for the first time a disposition on 
the part of the Arab states to accept those refugees 
who do not wish to return to their former homes, pro- 
vided their right to return and their compensation is 
not prejudiced by settlement and the U.N. will assure 
adequate funds. 

As a part of the 125-million-dollar economic pro- 
gram that the President has requested for the Near 
East—the first comprehensive program for the Near 





_../Our policy is an independent policy’ 


East—there is included an item of 50 million dollars 
which would. be available for refugees for resettle- 
ment or repatriation. This money would be available 
to pay the settlement expenses of the refugees. The 
President in his budget message recognized that this 
would be a program which would necessarily carry 
beyond the present year. The U.N. has estimated that 
it will take possibly five years and will cost 150 mil- 
lion dollars to achieve reintegration of the 800,000 
Arabs who are now homeless around the periphery of 
the former state of Palestine. 


Co-operation With the British 

Q Would you say that the United States policy in 
the area you have is an independent policy or is it a 
policy that recognizes to some extent the British 
interest on the sphere-of-influence theory? 

A We do not recognize such a concept as “spheres 
of influence.” Our policy is an independent policy, 
based on American interests. It is true. of course, 
that throughout this area the British position, and 
indeed the position of other European powers, is 
strong. Since in most cases they are seeking the same 
objectives which we seek, we are glad to co-operate 
with them. 

Q Aren't we blazing our own trail in that part of 
the world, rather than going in under somebody 
2]se’s auspices? 

A I think we can show that, although we are will- 
ing to co-operate, we arrive at our policies through 
independent judgment and pull our full weight. Un- 
der the Truman Doctrine, we have taken the lead in 
strengthening Greece and Turkey. The program for 
the Near East which the President has put forth in 
his new mutual-security budget will be a new positive 
approach to the problem of the reintegration of the 
refugees, and the economic development and the 
strengthening of the area as a whole. 

Q What would you say is the long-range objective 
of the United States in this area? What could be the 
optimum condition? 

A The optimum condition would be for the states 
of this area to develop stability in government, a 
standard of living which their people would consider 
tolerable, to live at peace with each other and to 
participate as self-respecting members of the gen- 
eral community of nations in building the type 
of world which we seek to build under the United 
Nations. 

Q And to assist in collective-security objectives? 

A Yes, indeed. During the “cold war” we hope they 
will recognize the threat which international aggres- 
sive Communism constitutes. We hope they will build 
up their individual defensive capability to the maxi- 
mum whether they are small or great, and be willing 
to participate along with other like-minded nations 
in their area, or such outside nations as are willing to 
help, in building up regional collective security. 
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FOR A THUNDERJET 


HAT’S the greenhouse of'a 

Thunderjet, ready to slip into 
position. When it does it will stay 
sealed air-tight, even at supersonic 
speeds and high pressures. 

You wouldn’t know that the manu- 
facturer had tried dozens of seals—all 
failures until Hycar -was used for the 
job. These inflatable seals of various 
materials would crease and fold in the 
corners or pull out of the channel. 
Some became soft under high tem- 
peratures. Some “ballooned” into the 
cockpit. 


All that happened before a Hycar 
OR-25 compound was used. The seal 
is a U-shaped tube with a short intake 
tube connected to the Thunderjet’s 
compression pumps for fast inflation 


to lock the seal. The tensile strength 
of Hycar, its low compression set, its 
resistance to low and high tempera- 
tures, its oil resistance and aging 
make it the ideal rubber compound 
for the purpose. 


Hycar OR-25 is just one of a wide 
range of highly useful rubber com- 
pounds. They’ve helped solve many 
“tough” problems, because they are 
so versatile. For Hycar has advantages 
that exactly meet many civilian and 
defense needs. 


Hycar has outstanding resistance 
to oil, gas and many chemicals. It re- 
sists heat and cold, weather and wear, 
abrasion and more hard-to-meet con- 
ditions. It may be just what you need 
to improve or develop a product. 





Right now demand for Hycar exceeds 
supply. But we can supply experimen- 
tal quantities for development work. 
For helpful information and technical 
service, please write Dept. D-7, B.F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg. 0.5 Pat. Of. 


Almeria Ryjpher 





GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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TEHERAN....KARACHI....NEW DELHI....PARIS.... 





>> Looking into the boiling cauldron of oil troubles in Iran, you see this: 

World war over Iran is not likely, now or in the immediate future. Threats, 

yes. Actual invasion is another thing. Soviet Russia and Britain are cautious. 
Iranian oil is likely to keep flowing westward. Throughout the crisis, so 

far, it has moved out of the wells, through the refineries, into the tankers. 
Iranian politicians, though they put on a good show, aren't likely to kill 

the goose laying golden eggs. They want oil profits, not just oil in wells. 
Gasoline rationing in the U.S., possible if Britain abandons Iran, if the 




















Iranians hold on to their oil, is not probable. What is happening in Iran is 





dangerous, potentially explosive, yes. But it's still bargaining. 





>> Iran, most of it, is bleak and barren. Most of its people are hungry, il- 





literate, diseased, close to anarchy, used to corruption and misrule. 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh is an orator who weeps and faints publicly. 








That's expected of Iranian orators. But Mossadegh is a bargainer who, so far, 





has outplayed Great Britain and the U.S., the world's most powerful team. 





>> Actually, Mossadegh holds high cards. The oil and the world's largest re- 
finery are in Iran. He knows that the Western powers will go far to meet his 





price before abandoning Iran. He knows the world fears war over Iran. 

What Mossadegh is asking is a 75-25 split of oil profits, with the British 
Government's oil company on the short end. If he gets anything better than 
50-50 it will hurt not just Britain, but also the U.S. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Kuwait and Bahrein, where U.S. companies get oil, will want bigger shares. 








Danger is that Mossadegh may be stuck with his asking price. [Iran's poli- 
ticians support him in order to turn public anger away from their own misrule. 





A compromise short of 75-25 could turn antiforeigner riots into Communist-led 
revolts against the politicians of Teheran. Then Joseph Stalin might take all. 





>> To get an idea of why the Western powers are cautious in Iran, look at the 
military vacuum in South Asia. It's a 4,000-mile front. And it's wide open. 





From Eastern Turkey to Western Indo-China there are no Western land forces. 





U.S. has only landing rights, not a real air base, in Saudi Arabia. 

Britain, once real ruler of South Asia, has only 40,000 troops around the 
Suez Canal in Egypt, a thousand miles from Russia's frontiers. A few warships 
in the Indian Ocean, two small air bases in Iraq, that's all Britain has left. 

Trouble, war-sized trouble, would find Russia, not the Western powers, 














ready with the land forces needed to fill the vacuum in South Asia. 
It's hard to take, but the fact is that the U.S. is the only one of the six 
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biggest nations of the world, in population, to put up a military defense against 
Communism. That's why there is a military vacuum in South Asia. 

Russia and China are under Communist rule, working as a team. 

Japan is disarmed, dependent on the U.S. for its own defense. 

India and Pakistan are so close to war with each other that they will take 
no part in the military defense of South Asia against Soviet Russia. 

U.S., unable to be everywhere at once, is trying to get India and Pakistan 
to make peace, to get back into this world, into the common defense system. 














>> Prospect for a settlement between India and Pakistan is not good. 

Hindu India has the man power, armed and trained, to help its neighbors. 
But Tibet has surrendered to Chinese Communists. Burma, India and Malaya are 
fighting Communists with no help from India. Prime Minister Nehru, India's 
leader, is preparing India's military power for possible war with Pakistan. 

Moslem Pakistan also has a big Army which could be used in the common de- 
fense of South Asia against Communism. But that Army faces India. 

Pakistan won't negotiate with India until the Indian Army is withdrawn from 
Kashmir, Nehru's birthplace, but inhabited mainly by Moslems, not Hindus. 

India won't negotiate except on terms that will give India most of Kashmir. 

It's a deadlock that pleases nobody more than Joseph Stalin. 














>> Watch the growth of nationalism in Western Europe. It's bound to make 
trouble for the U.S. It could get out of hand and turn Western co-operation 
into a mess of quarrels. But, properly managed, it may strengthen the power of 
the West against Russia, for all Europe's nationalists are anti-Communist. 

Job is to turn patriotic Frenchmen, Italians, Germans and all the rest 
against one extreme, Communism, without getting them to the other extreme, Fas- 
cism and Nazism. Both extremes are antidemocratic; both are likely to turn on 
the parties in the middle, the moderates, and destroy them. 


























>> You get a strong whiff of nationalism when you get inside France today. At 
the ballot boxes, the French told the whole world just how they feel. 

They voted 3 to 1 against the Communists, against Russia. 

They rejected the "neutralists." All the candidates who wanted France to 
remain "neutral" between the U.S. and Russia lost. France is partisan. 

They voted 4 to 1 against Gen. Charles de Gaulle, against strong government 
of the kind he favors. But the trend of the vote was to the right. 

They gave the balance of power in the new Parliament to nationalist inde- 
pendents. These men, most of them, favor French leadership of Europe and are 
critical of the moderates for what they call "Subservience" to the U.S. 

















>> What you can expect from new French governments, as allies of the U.S.: 
General Eisenhower will get the 10 new divisions promised him by France for 
this year. He can also expect more trouble with cocky French officers. 
A German army is more acceptable to French nationalists than to the French 














moderates. French bickering over how Germans are to be used will be a problem. 
French rearmament can be speeded up somewhat. That's what nationalists 

want. But Communists remain a power in France, can still sabotage war production, 

demand fewer guns, more butter. And French governments remain wobbly, insecure. 
Western Europe, built up with U.S. aid, may talk stronger than it really is. 
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Easy as making mud pies 


As easy as making mud pies, aluminum 
can be shaped into a wide variety of prod- 
ucts by all metalworking processes— 
stretching, rolling, drawing, forging, spin- 
ning, stamping, extruding. 

For aluminum is one of the most work- 
able metals known to man. 

This versatile workability, together with 
aluminum’s other unique combination of 
properties—such as lightness, strength, 
corrosion-resistance, heat and light re- 
flectivity —explains why the demands for 
aluminum are steadily increasing. 


And these same advantages make alu- 
minum vital in so many products essential 
to the nation’s preparedness program. 

To help speed this effort, we are operat- 
ing our plants at maximum capacity and 
we are vastly expanding our facilities to 
turn out more primary aluminum. In time, 
our increased production will be shared by 
everyone. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, California. 63 sales offices 
and warehouse distributors in principal 
cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


By stretching over a mold, alumi- 
num sheet can be shaped easily 
into complex forms such as aircraft 
engine nacelles, farings and wing 
sections. Result: more economical 
mass production! 


By rolling it through a forming 
machine, aluminum wire can be in- 
stantly formed into such parts as 
zipper scoops. Workability plus 
light weight means lower material 
cost, tremendous output. 


Rapid drawing process, possible 
with workable aluminum, results in 
economy of metal and production 
time when making such products as 
the condenser cans for electronic 
equipment. 


By forging, aluminum can be made 
into high strength shapes such as 
pistons for the aircraft industry, or 
truck wheels. Workability, light 
weight results in fast production of 
more units. 


By extruding, aluminum can be 
formed easily into a wide variety 
of intricate shapes. Extrusions per- 
mit simpler, less costly fabrication, 
save time, labor, material. 





If you feel like eating this page 


Watch the railroads Go... 









ige} ... you ll want to read about the 
. Union Pacific’s “Roller Freight” 
















1 YOU KNOW A GOOD steak when you THERE ARE OVER 2,000,000 regis- TO RUSH HEREFORDS and other live- 
eat it, but can you spot it on the hoof? tered Herefords in the U. S. A., raised stock to you in less time and better con- 
Chart shows how to judge a Champion in grazing areas like these in 48 states. At dition, the Union Pacific adopted “Roller 
Hereford, famed white-faced breed that livestock shows, Herefords have domi- Freight” — freight cars on Timken roller 
originated in England around 1750 and nated the grand championship awards for bearings. The Herefords above are being 
now accounts for most of our choice beef. years, have sold for as high as $70,500. loaded at Salt Lake City for Los Angeles. 








f seeieene ge ae é j 
4, MULTIPLE-UNIT DIESELS gave the Union Pacific the power to speed up its stock JUST 27 HOURS AFTER LEAVING Salt 
trains. But it needed cars that could stand sustained high speeds over the 785-mile Lake City, the Union Pacific’s roller 
run. Cars that could be stopped and started smoothly, assuring the cattle’s delivery in top bearing “‘livestock-Pullman” arrives in Los 
condition. Today, with 800 cars on Timken roller bearings, the Union Pacific runs its Day- Angeles—and right on time! Timken 
light Livestock Special with passenger train speed and smoothness. A stopover for feed bearings eliminate ‘hot box” delays, reduce 
and water has been eliminated. Running time has been cut in half! man-hours for terminal inspection 90%. 





VIA “ROLLER FREIGHT”, livestock ar- 7 A COMPLETE ASSEMBLY of cartridge NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 
rives in top condition. Timken bearings ( journal box and Timken bearings for THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER ¢> BEARING 


reduce starting resistance 88%, eliminating freight cars now costs 20% less than appli- ; “ 
jars and jolts. Weight losses are reduced. cations of 5 years ago. Other products of the TAKES RADIAL (]) AND THRUST -7) LOADS 
e A) . ° mW" “Sex . ’ She 
Roller Freight” has upped liv estock Timken Company: alloy steels and tubing, OR ANY COMBINATION —§)- 
freight business 30% on the Union Pacific, removable rock bits, Copr. 1961 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 





0 IMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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= Yackle Seams 


Yes, nearly 400,000 new freight cars since the end 


of the war. And another 160,000 now on order. 

Because it’s a gigantic job, even for America’s 
railroads, to move the swelling production of farm 
and factory. A big job any time to serve all of the 
U. S. But bigger when we reach toward a double 
production goal of weapons and civilian goods at 
the same time. 

New freight cars — now rolling and those on 
order — represent an investment by the railroads of 
nearly 3 billion dollars. With other billions in- 
vested since the war's end in modern passenger 
cars, diesel locomotives, better road beds and im- 


provements all along the line. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 
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(THOUSANDS OF ‘EM) 


And here are two other facts of importance to you: 


The railroads are the only form of transporta- 
tion to pay every nickel of the cost of everything 
they use; other forms of transportation use 
highways, waterways and airports built for 


them largely with your tax money. 


With the cooperation of shippers, each freight 
car is providing even more service; new records 


. ae ha a fe * . . rh 
are being set for safe handling of goods. 


It’s a great All-American team — working to- 
gether to serve our country better —the railroads, 


the shippers, the freight and passenger car builders. 
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Senator Russell, the Man Who Heard 2 Million Words, 
Thinks MacArthur Inquiry Did Some Good, Some Harm 


>Senator Russell, a man of great en- 
durance, has heard every word uttered 
in the MacArthur investigation. This 


means that the patient Richard B. Rus- - 


sell has listened to some 2 million words, 
nearly three times as many as are con- 
tained in the Bible. 

The typewritten record of the hear- 
ings makes a stack of paper nearly three 
feet high. It includes about 8,000 pages. 
General MacArthur's testimony filled 
787 of these. With Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall on the stand, 1,110 
pages were added to the wordy mara- 
thon. The appearance of Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, increased the total by 1,124 pages; 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, 
1,667. A number of other witnesses 
made big contributions. 

Mr. Russell, a lanky, placid Georgian, 
is the only Senator who listened to it all. 
Other committee members roamed _ in 
and out of the hearing room, went to 
their offices to sign mail and receive 
callers or appeared on the Senate floor. 
But not Senator Russell. 

He is chairman of the joint hear- 
ings by the Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations committees. A 
man who takes his responsibilities, 
although not himself, seriously, he 
felt that it was his job to assure a 
fair and thorough inquiry regard- 
less of emotion and politics. So he 
clung to his gavel and kept the di- 
rection of the investigation under 
his own firm, impartial finger. His 
fairness has been a subject of com- 
ment by all factions. 

This course has kept the Senator 
from aligning himself with any 
faction. In a friendly way, he has 
put barbed and searching questions 
to all witnesses. When the time for 
declaring himself arrives, he prob- 
ably will be found backing General 
MacArthur on some points and 
the Administration on others. 

Senator Russell has come to 
some firm conclusions about the 
hearings and their consequences 
for the nation, the world, the fu- 
ture. The country, he believes, has 
been helped—and also hurt. 

Benefits. The hearings have em- 
phasized the view that it is im- 
practical to neglect Asia for the 
sake of protecting Europe. The 
Senator thinks this discussion has 
been beneficial. The Administra- 
tion long ago adopted the Europe- 
first attitude. Future historians may 
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point to the MacArthur hearings as -a 
turning point in foreign policy. 

The investigation raised many ques- 
tions as to whether the United Nations 
were really united regarding Korea. As 
Mr. Russell sees it, this may have pushed 
other nations into expediting economic 
sanctions against Red China. 

He also thinks it advantageous that 
the proposal for a total naval blockade 
of the Chinese coast has been brought 
into the open and given thorough dis- 
cussion. Personally, he hopes that, un- 
less a settlement is reached in Korea, 
such a blockade will be established. 

For the rest, Senator Russell is hope- 
ful that the proceedings may have given 
State Department officials a new sense 
of realism. And he thinks it helpful that 
the country has gotten a new under- 
standing of what its foreign policy is, 
how it was made, what it involves. 

But there is another, and darker, page 
in the ledger. 

Damages. The hearings have hurt the 
U.S., Senator Russell fears, because in- 
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SENATOR RUSSELL 
. . for the record—8,000 pages 


ner plans for defending the nation have 
been given to the whole world. 

“A great many things came out that I 
would not have liked to be known to our 
enemies,” the Senator says. “Some state- 
ments made during the hearings were 
harmful to our interests.” 

For illustration, he referred to a state- 
ment by Secretary Marshall that Red 
Chinese bases in Manchuria would be 
bombed but for fear that Russia then 
would enter the war. This notice, he 
fears tended to drive Peiping and Mos- 
cow closer together, increasing Red 
China’s dependence on Russia, when the 
effort should be to divide the two. 

In addition, Senator Russell wonders 
whether the hearings may not have 
handicapped negotiations for a Korean 
settlement. The Communist world was 
too much interested in the information 
it was getting to take any step that might 
end the’ investigation. Many pages were 
withheld from the public record by a 
military censor, but still, in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, too much had to be released. 

Consequences. Politically, Mr. 
Russell thinks no one has gained 
from the -hearings. 

Senator Russell foresees no leg- 
islation directly generated by the 
hearings, because it was not that 
kind of investigation. But he is 
convinced that the testimony will 
influence general thinking on future 
legislation tremendously. 

He notes there has been lengthy 
discussion of the way State De- 
partment decisions affect military 
policy, but sees no way of legislat- 
ing on the subject. State Depart- 
ment control of the military-assis- 
tance program is to be much dis- 
puted when the arms-aid measure 
reaches the Senate. And the view- 
point that the U.S. has borne an 
unequal share of the Korean bur- 
den may be reflected in the amount 
of that assistance. 

In all the emotional controversy, 
Senator Russell has been able to 
discern an area of general agree- 
ment among the investigators. A 
unanimous report may be forth- 
coming on some points. The Sena- 
tor is not saying, but the expecta- 
tion is that this will include a 
criticism of the manner in which 
General MacArthur was relieved. 

On the other hand, about such 
hotly argued points as bombing 
Manchuria, basic Chinese policy, 
the arming and use of Nationalist 
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why you can be sure Early Times will make a 
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troops and Korean strategy, he expects 
there may be three or more reports. But 
he adds: 

“We cannot and we will not try to run 
the war in Korea from the U.S. Capitol 
building in Washington.” 

Extra work. Usually easy-going and 
accustomed to a comfortable schedule. 


_ the Senator in the last few weeks has 


been one of the hardest-worked men at 
the Capitol. The usual senatorial chores 
have had to go over into the evening 
hours, and there was much late-night 
work to be done in connection with the 
inquiry itself. 

Although he asked many questions 
himself, he came to the hearings with 





GEN. MacARTHUR: 787 PAGES 
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From the Senator who heard it all... 


no prepared interrogations. One ques- 
tion led to another, he says, “like trying 
a case in a country court.” Throughout, 
he shunned any association with the 
White House, where, despite past po- 
litical differences, he is in good standing. 

From the executive branch, Senator 
Russell was offered help in the form of 
data and prepared questions, but he de- 
clined them. He does not think that is 
any way to run an investigation. His own 
purpose was to bring out all the facts 
possible without attempting to sway wit- 
nesses one way or the other. 

At 53, Senator Russell is the fifth- 
ranking Senator in length of service. He 
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has been in the Senate since 1933. Poli- 
tics has been his career. Soon after law 
school, he became county attorney, then 
a member and later speaker of the 
Georgia General Assembly. At 33, he 
became Governor of his State. 

In recent years, the Senator has 
emerged as the floor leader of the South- 
ern Democrats, when regional matters 
and particularly civil-rights bills are 
pending. Southerners gave him 263 
votes for the Democratic presidential 
nomination at the 1948 convention. 
Later, he declared himself for President 
Truman. 

There is talk that an effort to weld a 
solid Democratic Party for next year’s 
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campaign might make Mr. Russell the 
vice-presidential nominee. He is aware 
of this but says that, as a political realist, 
he well knows the difficulties confront- 
ing a man from the Deep South. He is 
not interested in a judicial appointment, 
moreover, and hopes to run for the Sen- 
ate again in 1954. 

Meanwhile, Senator Russell has to 
wind up the MacArthur inquiry and sort 
out the issues involved. He can be ex- 
pected to work out as many compromises 
as possible in the preparation of reports. 
Mr. Russell is adroit at that. But the 2 
million words, he fears, will be ringing 
in his head for a long while to come. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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FIRMS EARN MORE, KEEP LESS 


Tax Rise Puts Tight Squeeze on Business 


The peak in after-tax profits is 
passing. Despite a big volume, 
many companies will be lucky to 
keep up with 1950. 

Profits, before taxes, are head- 
ing toward a record. But the tax 
bite is bigger than last year, and 
may get bigger yet. 

The stockholder, mainly, gets 
hit. Rising costs, rising taxes 
mean less money left to spread 
around in dividends. 

It’s getting harder for corporations 
to earn profit dollars that they can 
keep in the business or pay out to 
stockholders in dividends. 

Profits, before taxes, still are running 
near record levels. The 1951 total for all 
corporations may yet beat the record of 
1950. But taxes, already raised twice 
since the Korean war started, are to go 
still higher before the year ends. 


Corporate tax rates now rise to 47 
cents on the dollar of profit. The House 


tax bill, if it becomes law, will kick that 
up to 52 cents on the dollar, effective on 
all profits earned since last January 1. 
That’s the regular tax alone. In addition, 
the House bill proposes a boost in the ex- 
cess-profits tax. All told, under that bill, 
some companies would have to pay the 
Government 70 cents out of every profit 
dollar. 

Even now, in advance of this proposed 
new tax increase, many companies are 
working more for the Government than 
for themselves and their stockholders. 

What’s more, it’s not every company 
or every industry that is managing to 
hold its profits, even before taxes, up to 
1950 levels. 

In the automobile industry, profits 
are substantially off. What’s happening 
here is happening in a good many in- 
dustries. Material and labor costs have 
gone up, but prices are frozen—which 
means that auto companies are caught in 
a squeeze. 

Further, these companies are up 
against material shortages, which cut 
output. Defense orders are coming, but 
they don’t yet take up the slack. 

That explains why the profits of 
Chrysler Corp. in first quarter, 1951, 


dropped to $1.53 a share, 58 per cent 
below the 1950 average, and why earn- 
ings of General Motors went 32 per 
cent below the 1950 average. These are 
after-tax comparisons. 

Profits of some steel companies are off. 
Manufacturers of radios and _ television 
sets report a steep drop in profits below 
the final quarter of 1950. The story is 
the same for makers of railway equip- 
ment, office equipment, aircraft, food 
products, tobacco products and many 
other types of goods. 

A Federal Reserve Board survey of 
200 big manufacturing corporations 
shows that aggregate sales of these com- 
panies were 3.3 per cent greater in first 
quarter, 1951, than in fourth quarter, 
1950. Yet their profits, before taxes, 
dropped 10.6 per cent in the same pe- 
riod. 

These figures indicate the effect of 
the squeeze. The ratio of profits to sales 
has declined for the first time since the 
second quarter of 1949. 

All this does not, by any means, spell 
a bust in profits. Decline in reported 
earnings for these 200 companies is 
measured from the final quarter of 
1950, when profits hit the highest point 
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HOW TO TAKE 
THE “STRETCH” 
OUT OF AN INCH 


Inches stretch when weather gets hot — but not 
in this shop for building and repairing high-precision 
tools and gauges. Because this shop guards its toler- 
ances —as fine as 1/30,000 of an inch — with Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning. 


Thanks to Frigidaire, temperature is constant all year 
‘round. Equally important, the air is clear of harmful 
dust and rust-producing moisture. And working in a 
cool, comfortable climate, workers produce more — 
with greater accuracy. 


Whatever your own plant’s air conditioning needs, you 
can meet them quickly and inexpensively with Frigid- 
aire equipment. Small workrooms and offices can be 
air conditioned with Frigidaire Room Conditioners. 
For larger areas, Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioners can be quickly installed with no interruption 
of business. They require little or no duct work and 
no major alterations. Frigidaire Central Systems are 
also available for a wide range of applications. 


For details, call your nearby Frigidaire Dealer, Distrib- 
utor or Factory Branch —and ask, too, for Frigidaire’s 
free Refrigeration Security Analysis. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write to the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 
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Grinding wheel plant uses Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning in the section where 
abrasives are mixed with a bonding agent. 
This keeps the bonding agent from getting 
too warm. Maintaining just-right tempera- 
ture insures uniform hardening and high- 
quality product. 


In making bearings, the rooms where 
powdered metal is coated on metal strips 
are air conditioned by Frigidaire central 
system equipment. This equipment pre- 
vents humidity from caking the metal 


powdered metal at all times. 






powder—insures uniform coating of 





FRIGIDAIRE == 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories +» Processing « Precision Assembly «+ Storage 
Plant Lunchrooms * Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 





ce j 
Large office building is air conditioned by 
Frigidaire Central System. Unique instal- 
lation employs 8 compressors instead of 
one large one. This means operating 
savings, since compressors only run as 
needed. And it eliminates the danger of 
total shutdown for servicing. 
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HE RE S THE IDEAL AREA in history. By comparison with a year for b 
earlier, the first-quarter, 1951. profits gency 
of the same companies, before taxes All 
were up 58 per cent. After-tax profits equip 
FOR PL showed a gain of 5 per cent. matec 
But the fact remains that the peak jn with 
after-tax profits, in many of the most that { 
important industries, is passing. The ay- Pri 
erage company cannot expect to hold its be u 
own with profit levels of late 1950 with- splurs 
out a substantial gain in sales volume. revers 
Some companies will manage such a I. 
gain. Some will not. To 
Looking ahead, sizing up the out. tions 
look for U.S. corporations as a group: of wh 
Before taxes, corporate earnings for payin, 
1951 as a whole may break all records, It 3 
Despite the troubles that are arising for group 
some industries, the before-tax profits of for ex 
all corporations stand a good chance of aroun 
reaching 49.4 billion dollars in 1951. 1951 
That’s against 41 billion for 1950. This 13.5 | 
estimate assumes no general war. It also tainec 
assumes a substantial volume of defense If | 
orders and a moderate rise in prices of out 0 
civilian goods later in the year. vided 
After taxes, the story is likely to be 1951 
quite different. dollar 
Out of the 41 billions that corporations _ 
The sheltered area served by the MISSOURI PACIFIC offers far —— re oe : If 2 
more to industry than better plant security. Check these additional ———. = House 
advantages: This year, even with corporate taxes ~ : 
; at prevznt levels, taxes would take 27.6 oD 
PLANT SITES: Our Industrial Development Department can billion dollars of the expected 49.4 bil- level | 
help select your new plant location in an area best suited lion of corporate earnings. Worlc 
to your needs. Things won't work out that well, ac- The 
tually, because taxes are going up. The crease 
LABOR: A reservoir of skilled and unskilled labor new tax law probably will not be as stiff that 
is available. as the House bill proposes, but a sub- pansic 
stantial boost is-almost certain. If the bill Act 
WATER: You are assured of an abundant supply of ground were to become law: haul 
or surface water in most areas served by MO-PAC. Taxes on 1951 profits, instead of the larger 
27.6 billion dollars that would be taken capita 
FUEL: You'll find coal, oil and natural gas available in eco- by current law, would jump to 30.4 bil- Other 
nomical abundance. lion. After-tax profits would come down progr 
from 21.8 to 19 billion. proba 
RAW MATERIALS: Wood, metals, chemicals... are almost The amount of profit left to corpora- plants 
at the doorstep of most plant sites you may select. tions then would be only a little above ing tl 
the level of 1947, but 2 billion dollars The 
TRANSPORTATION: Our swift diesels can speed your prod- above 1949. faces 
ucts to any city in the nation... or to any port. The MO-PAC The Government, as these figures —and, 
serves ten principal gulf ports, offers excellent connections show, has a major stake in keeping cor- yt 
to either Pacific or Atlantic ports. ie peaks high. Big profits ee t 
ig tax collections. Even now, corporate erm. 
income and excess-profits taxes account stable 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, write or wire... for nearly 40 cents out of every dollar of little « 
Industrial Development Dept., federal tax collections. The corporate some 
Missouri. Pacific Lines, 1706 share may go still higher. i _ 
? ‘ a The pinch, in most cases, will be contre 
1851 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. felt principally by the stockholder. Divi- defen 
A CENTURY Louis 3, Missouri, or Union — will shrink for some companies as =~ 
Station, Houston 1, Texas. axes rise. ee 
OF SERVICE Inquiry will be kept in Corporations, despite the prospect of Bul 
1951 a declining after-tax earnings, are going tries, 
; strict confidence. Z f nie A. fr 
' in for the biggest program of industrial ae 
wy, ei expansion ever seen in this country. Pri- defini 
SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE mary purpose is to gear for defense pro. J Peper 
duction. Secondary purpose is to get set lappe 
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for big civilian output after the emer- 
gency ends. ; 

All told, spending for new plant and 
equipment this year will reach an esti- 
mated 40 billion dollars. That compares 
with 30 billion in 1950, a record up to 
that time. ‘ 

Private money, not public money, is to 
be used in large part to finance this 
splurge of industrial building. That’s the 
reverse of what happened in World War 
II. 

To swing these heavy costs, corpora- 
tions will have to retain a major portion 
of whatever earnings they have left after 
paying their taxes. 

It is estimated that corporations, as a 
group, will have to keep in the business, 
for expansion costs and working capital, 
around 12.8 billion dollars out of their 
1951 profits. That compares with the 
13.5 billion dollars that corporations re- 
tained in 1950. 

If taxes were to take no bigger bite 
out of corporate earnings than is pro- 
vided by current law, the amount left for 
1951 dividends would be about 9 billion 
dollars. That’s 400 million less than 
stockholders received in the record year 
of 1950. 

If taxes go up as proposed by the 
House bill, then the amount available 
for dividends will drop to an estimated 
6.2 billions. That would be the lowest 
level of dividends since 1946, just after 
World War II. 

These figures assume that the in- 
crease would have no effect on the profit 
that corporations would retain for ex- 
pansion and other business purposes. 

Actually, some companies might over- 
haul their financing plans, swinging a 
larger share of the cost with borrowed 
capital or the proceeds of stock issues. 
Others might trim down their expansion 
programs. In that case, Government 
probably would start building defense 
plants. Federal costs would go up, rais- 
ing the need for still higher tax rates. 

The average stockholder, at best, 
faces a reduction in his dividend income 
—and, at the same time, higher personal 
taxes on the income he does get. 

There isn’t any uniformity in the pat- 
tern. Many companies, the ones with 
stable earnings over the years, will have 
little or no excess-profits tax to pay. For 
some lines, business will continue much 
as usual—without any real pinch from 

controls and without having to switch to 
defense output. Government business 
often is less profitable than civilian busi- 
ness. 

But, for many other important indus- 
tries, after-tax profits are coming down 
from recent peaks. The average, quite 
definitely, will be off. How much will 
depend, in large measure, upon what 
happens to corporate taxes. 
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Guide for Raising Salaries: 
Rules Are ‘Self-Enforcing’ 


Employers can count on con- 
siderable leeway in giving execu- 
tive pay raises. Rules so far show 
the trend. 

Merit increases, promotions, 
length-of-service raises need 
Government O.K. in some cases, 
but far from all. Employers, most- 
ly, can go on about the way they 
have been. 

Here are the “can and can’t’ 
rules on salary stabilization, as 
now being set up. 


The average employer remains 
somewhat bewildered about what he 
can do to raise his own salary and the 
salaries of executives and administra- 
tive employes in his business. 

A start now is to be made by the Gov- 
ernment to try to give some guidance. A 
Salary Stabilization Board is being set 
up. A few rulings are being made by staff 
members of that Board. Requests for rul- 
ings on proposed salary increases are 
flowing in at the rate of about 50 a day. 

Basically, the advice being given to 
employers is to use reason in making 
salary increases, to keep within a few 
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JOSEPH D. COOPER 
Leeway ahead on controls? 





—Harris & Ewing 


V. HENRY ROTHSCHILD |! 
Legal advice on salaries 


broad guideposts, to keep records that 
can be used to justify increases if ques- 
tioned. Salary Stabilization officials ex- 
press the hope that salary controls can 
largely be “self-enforcing.” They want 
to avoid a large-scale organization that 
would be required if every increase of 
every employer had to be ruled upon. 

There is this other significant factor. 
In World War II, salary control was en- 
forced by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The employer who violated a rule, 
or who acted without regard to restraints 
on salary increases, faced what could 
amount to an automatic disallowauce of 
the entire illegal pay roll as a deductible 
wage cost for tax purposes. This time, 
salary control is outside the Treasury 
and is not geared to enforcement by In- 
ternal Revenue inspectors. 

Policing of salaries of hundreds of 
thousands of employers is to be a very 
difficult task for a small organization with 
few enforcement agents. The Salary 
Board staff has the policing job for sal- 
aries of all executives, all administrative 
workers not covered by the Wage-Hour 
law. The job also applies to professional 
people not affected by the Wage-Hour 
regulations. 

As a practical matter, most employers 
are going ahead with normal procedure 
in granting raises. 

Under the rules, an employer is free to 
give raises up to 10 per cent above the 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


As the figures below prove, Louisiana has far 
outstripped the rest of the nation in growth 
and progress during the past decade. 


That this growth continues, based on the 
sound development of abundant resources, 
cheap fuel and power, intelligent, coopera- 
tive labor, and a matchless rail-air-water- 
motor transportation web is borne out by 
this statement of the Chrysler Corporation: 
“In initial production stages, Chrysler Corp- 
oration will employ for tank engine manu- 
facture around 1,000 people, the great maj- 
ority of whom will come from Louisiana. In 
the event of a maximum schedule, some 
6,000 persons may be employed there.” 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S. 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
847,000 2,647,000 212.5 160.4 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,002 179.1 131.0 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,648,000 204 172.5 
dag yee Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 158.0 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 237 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 215 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 262.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 143 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 232 
*Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 13.5 14.5 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 183 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 190.7 156.3 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 234 131.4 
**Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 124.8 © 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 110.7 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 424,100 318 95 
Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,042 20,090 33 22 
Rev. Freight Term. ey Tons 
15,602 4,801 58 16 
Total Elect. Energy Prod M KWH 
2,613.1 9423.5 145.8 91 
Total Electric Pee... ! 
14,545 620,393 97 41.9 
No. of Farms ees 
18,301 115,300 503 130.6 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 45.7 
(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Sele. 
296,074 705,088 87 
Net Production of Natural Gas aoe 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 88 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 50.4 
Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 85 


*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 

(1) 1939 (2) 1942 

Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 
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Write for sample Dodge Reports 


on jobs in your trading area 


DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION. NEWS DIVISION r 
F.W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 West 40 St.,N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
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Joe Fenstermaker 


Da: LY Dodge Reports point out opportunities that 
might be missed without the services of the great 
Dodge news gathering organization. They cover all 
types of construction, tell you all you need to know 
about what is going to be built, whom to see and 
when to see them. Available for any area or combi- 


nation of areas, from a single county to the entire 
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January, 1950, level for an appropriate 
group of workers. He does not need to 
get prior approval of the Government, 
but he does have to file a report within 
10 days after granting the raises. This 
level of permissible increases may 
raised to about 13 per cent. 

Then, of course, raises can be given 
for the worker who is promoted, or who 
assumes added responsibilities, or who 
gets a title that gives him more duties. 
In these cases, records should be kept, 
but there is no need to report the action 
or to get prior approval of a Government 
official. 

Merit increases come under the same 
rule, as do length-of-service raises, An 
employer who follows his customs of past 
years in these matters can pass out rea- 
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—U. S. Rubber Co, 


POSTING THE PAYROLL 
From Washington—a helping hand 


sonable increases without waiting for an 
official nod. 

Many employers wonder about what 
they can do if a rival firm offers a worker 
more money than he is being paid in the 
job he now holds. The employer in such 
a Case can give a 10 per cent raise, minus 
any general raises granted since January, 
1950. He also can hand out a merit in- 
crease or length-of-service raise, if ac- 
cording to past practices. If these are not 
enough to hold the employe, the employer 
can ask the Salary Board for permission 
to give more. In time, a rule undoubted- 
ly will be issued to cover situations of 
this kind. Another move being made by 
some employers is to assign the employe 
to a higher-paid job, with more responsi- 
bility. 

Then, an employer may find that a 
company in the same field is paying 
more than he is for comparable work. He 
may be able to convince the salary sta- 
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Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 

even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel .. . uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every= 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
steel. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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In addition to thé supply of Brazilian 
coffees imported imto the United 
States are the coffees grown in West 
Africa. Coffee roasters recognize West 
African coffee as @ meutral type very 
adaptable for blending purposes. The 
demand for Afrigan coffee continues 
to increase, and in 1950 Africa pro- 
duced over 4,580,000 Bags as opposed 
to 1,200,000 in 1930. 


With the new feeder service operating 
on the coast, Delta Line is now able to 
offer coffee importers a regular three 
week sailing séhedule to the U. S. 
Gulf ports from Ambriz, Ambrizette, 
Porto Amboim, Luanda, Lobito, Ma- 
tadi and Abidjan. 
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bilizers that he needs permission to give 
raises above the 10 per cent limit, in 
order to keep his staff intact or to get ad- 
ditional workers. If he is operating a de- 
fense plant or doing business that helps 
the defense program, he stands a better 
chance of getting approvals of this kind. 

Bonus plans are worrving some em- 
ployers, who do not know whether they 
will be allowed to give their usual 
Christmas bonuses to company officials 
and employes. The answer apparently is 
that the plans can continue to operate on 
the usual basis, providing they were on 
the books prior to Jan. 26, 1951, when 
the wage-salary “freeze” started. 

Stock-option plans are another prob- 
lem for some companies. Guidance is 
likely to come from the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board in a few weeks. SSB has 
named a panel that will hold hearings in 
July on this question, to determine what 
rules will apply when a firm offers its of- 
ficials or employes a chance to buy stock 
in the company. 

Incentive-pay systems also result in 
some problems for employers, in trying 
to apply salary formulas. Existing plans 
can continue at the same rate of pay, 
even if higher production boosts the 
take-home pay. There is not much to 
guide an employer, however, if he wants 
to increase the rate of the production 
bonus or piece-work scale under his 
plan. His best bet is to wait until the 
rules are clarified, but, it he has to move 
sooner, he can ask the nearest office of 
the Wage-Hour Division of the U.S. 
Labor Department for advice or he can 
write to the Washington headquarters of 
the Salary Stabilization Board. 

Productivity pay raises can be handed 
out to white-collar workers as well as to 
factory employes, in some cases. This 
depends on past custom in the firm and 
on the existence of a union contract 
promising annual raises in return for im- 
proved output. Where plans exist, the 
employer probably will be able to get 
approval of the Salary Board to extend 
the raises to executives and other em- 
ploves uader that Board’s jurisdiction. 

So far, the employer has little to go on 
in the way of salary-control rules. What 
there is came from the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board before the separate agency 
was created, in May, for control of top- 
level salaries and those of groups ex- 
empted trom Wage-Hour Act coverage. 
Members of the Salary Stabilization 
Board were not named immediately, but 
a staff, headed by Joseph D. Cooper, 
Executive Director, has been functioning. 
Cooper is responsible for the proposals 
that employers be given considerable 
leeway in applying the salary rules. 

Legal advice for the Salary Board is to 
come from V. Henry Rothschild II, a New 
York attorney who is an expert in the 
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field of corporation-executive salaries. He 
has just been appointed as chief legal 
counsel for SSB, and presumably agrees 
with Cooper’s plans for allowing em- 
ployers to administer the salary controls 
as much as possible. 

How far these plans will succeed re- 
mains to be seen. Members of the Salary 
Board are expected to go along with the 
idea when they take office soon. The 
Wage Stabilization Board might inter- 
vene, since it is authorized to recommend 
general policy rules for both salaried and 
hourly-rated workers. In addition to han- 
dling wage earners’ cases, the Wage 
Board has authority over salaried em- 
ployes who are governed by overtime 
rules of the Wage-Hour Act. 

The same general rules will be applied 
to all salaried and hourly-rated workers. 
There may, however, be special rules to 
simplify procedures for the groups under 


the Salary Board. 





Wage Demands 
Harder to Win 


Strikes, now on the increase, indicate 
that employers are beginning to stiffen 
their resistance to union pay demands. 
Labor leaders are finding that it no longer 
is easy to get higher wages and shorter 
hours for their members. 

The upsurge in strike activities is ex- 
pect to continue, but there is no im- 
medi.ce prospect of a widespread wave 
of strikes in the major industries. 

The issues being disputed in current 
strikes show that wage-and-hour ques- 
tions are the chief stumbling blocks to 
labor peace. 

Shipping lines were halted in many 
cases by a walkout of three CIO unions 
seeking a 40-hour week at sea and a 25 
per cent raise in pay. Seamen, engineers 
and radio operators asked for overtime 
pay after 40 hours a week, instead of 
after 48 hours as now received. 

Air lines also face demands for a 
shorter week, following a walkout of AFL 
pilots against United Air Lines. A mile- 
age limit asked by the union would cut 
flying time of some pilots to 70 hours a 
month. It now is 85 hours monthly. Pay 
raises also are sought. 

Oak Ridge atomic building projects 
were delayed by a walkout of AFL con- 
struction trades, aimed at putting pres- 
sure on the Wage Stabilization Board to 
win approval of a pay raise recently ne- 
gotiated. 

Textile mills in a few Southern areas 
remain on strike over wage issues, al- 





though CIO Textile Workers called off 
their walkouts in most instances before 
winning new wage agreements. 
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Multi-purpose SHOPSMITH as 12” disc sander. 
Perfect alignment helps assure accurate work. 





All squared away 


Working with SHOPSMITH works wonders. It 
smooths furrowed brows. Routs worries. Squares away tangled 
thoughts in jig time. Magna Engineering Corp. has built into 
SHOPSMITH all the woodworking skill you thought you lacked; 
h. done it by ingenious design and precision construction. 

Accuracy is born and bred in SHOPSMITH. Every moving 
part is machined to watchmakers’ tolerances (.0002” at the spin- 
dle tip, for example). Every tool is tested for spindle runout 
(.0015’”’ max.). Castings are bored simultaneously and adjustable 
parts are factory set to assure perfect alignment right from 
the start. 

The complete SHOPSMITH unit—8” circular saw, 12” disc 
sander, 33’ wood lathe and 15” vertical and horizontal drill 
presses—occupies only 2’ x 5’, costs only $189.50 (without motor). 
See SHOPSMITH demonstrated at leading hardware, department or 
Montgomery Ward stores. And write for the 16-page SHOPSMITH 
catalog. 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. J-172, af factory nearest you: 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR 
417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Please send me the free SHOPSMITH catalog. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE WAY RECORDAK MICROFILMING ELIMINATES 


Department stores, specialty shops, oil 
companies, and others with retail billing 
operations, microfilm sales checks and make 
them part of the bill. Thus, billers only post 
the totals—need not describe each purchase. 
This cuts billing machine requirements as 
much as 75%. 
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Banks reduce bookkeeping costs by 
posting to statements only . . . and 
then microfilming them at the month’s 
end. This eliminates ledger posting, 
a 100% duplication, and gives the 
bank a photographically accurate and 
complete record for future reference. 


THR soentoage - my 


Railroads are microfilming waybills at 
junction points—instead of copying them 
by hand. As a result, a yard clerk can now 
do an “hour’s work” in less than a minute’s 
time . . . and freights are no longer delayed 
by paper work—can depart as soon as 
“transfer” shipments are aboard. 
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Just about everyone knows that 
Recordak microfilming enables you 






to put thousands of documents on a 






roll of film no larger than your palm 





—thereby saving tremendous amounts of 





filing space, speeding reference, and 





increasing protection. 





But these advantages—while great—are in most 
cases only an extra dividend—the end result of a 
system short cut wherein fast, economical Recordak 
microfilming replaced slow, expensive manual 


copying. 


This isn’t news to the thousands of concerns— in 65 
different types of business—who are now using 
Recordak microfilming every day. But it may be 


to you. 


If so, take a good look at your accounting and 
billing routines ... and all others where information 
is transcribed day after day—by hand or machine. 
Note the requirements in time .. . equipment. . . and 


personnel. 


COSTLY MANUAL ROUTINES 


Libraries are now “charging” books photo- 
graphically—saving as much as two cents 
per book handled. A clerk simply places the 
book ecard, the borrower’s card, and a date- 
due card in a Recordak Junior Microfilmer 

. and pushes a button. No more rubber- 
stamping ... no more writing. 


Chain Store accounting simplified. No longer A 
must the individual stores submit lengthy 
reports of daily transactions. Instead, they 
microfilm sales slips, credit cards, ete... . and 
send films to the home office where they’re 
Recordak Reader. Thus, 


reviewed in a 


auditors” 









efficiency is increased .. . 
work at home. 


Then look into Recordak microfilming—the way it 
copies documents with photographic accuracy and 
completeness . . . instantaneously — for a fraction of 
a cent apiece; the way it has greatly reduced costs in 
numerous operations which were considered “most 
economical” before Recordak microfilming entered 


the picture. 


Write for a free copy of ‘50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It will give you a broader picture of 
Recordak’s possibilities; also details on the complete 
line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for varying 
requirements—and now offered on an yee 
attractive purchase or rental basis. 3 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman K oduk unmet 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


In like manner 
Recordak 
microfilming works 
and saves for 65 
\.. different types of 
‘business, thousands 
of concerns. 
And the chances are 
it can do the same 
for you! 


and “travelling 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Urge to save is replacing the 
urge to spend. Consumers are 
getting cautious. 

That, among other things, is 
shown by an official survey. 

Demand for automobiles is off. 
Demand for most appliances is 
back to pre-Korea levels. De- 
mand for houses holds high. 

Stocks and real estate are gain- 
ing favor as investments. Savings 
bonds are losing ground. 


As disclosed by an official sampling 
survey of U.S. consumers: 

Common stocks and real estate are 
gaining in popularity as places to in- 
vest personal savings. 

Bank accounts and U.S. savings bonds 
still lead the field, but they are not as 
popular now as they were a couple of 
years ago. 

Buying fever among consumers is 
passing. There are evidences of increas- 
ing resistance to high prices. 

Personal saving gets more and more 
emphasis with the general public. More 
people are putting some money aside, 
fewer are overspending their incomes. 

Seven out of 10 families have some 
liquid savings-bank accounts or U.S. 
savings bonds. The number of saving 
families increased 3 million in 1950. 


Family Earnings in U.S. 
(Per Year) 


@ 6.9 million earn less than $1,000 
© 9 million earn $1,000 to $2,000 
@ 10 million earn $2,000 to $3,000 
@ 10 million earn $3,000 to $4,000 
@ 6.4 million earn $4,000 to $5,000 
@ 7.4 million earn $5,000 to $7,500 
@ 3.2 million earn more than $7,500 


Source: FRB 
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SAVINGS RISE, SPENDING LAGS 


Stocks, Real Estate 





Ups and Downs 
Of Income 






in the last year: 


Incomes have gone up 
for 25 million families 


Incomes have gone down 
for 10 million families 


Incomes have 
remained unchanged 
for 18 million families 


& 
© 
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Source: FRB 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


In volume, however, savings still are 
concentrated in relatively few families. 
One tenth of the families own 65 per 
cent of total savings. 

More people have received increases 
in income in the last year than in any 
previous postwar year. Still, more than 
half of U.S. families reported incomes 
down or unchanged in the same period. 

Median—or middle—income of families 
rose 1] per cent in 1950, to $3,000. 
Consumer prices, on the average, went 
up 2 per cent. 

Rises in income and personal savings 
suggest that there will be a vast reservoir 


How Family Savings 
Are Divided 


@ Top tenth of families own 65% 
of total savings 

@ Second tenth own 17% 

@ Third tenth own 9% 

@ Fourth tenth own 5% 

@ Fifth tenth own 3% 

@ Lower half own 1% 





Winning Public’s Favor 


of buying power to keep things humming 
when the emergency ends and goods 
become plentiful again. 

These are conclusions to be drawn 
from the 1951 Survey of Consumer Fi. 
nances, made for the Federal Reserve 
Board by the University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center. To give you 
more detail on the findings: 


Investment attitude of the public | 


is showing a definite change. 

Speculative investments, real estate 
and common stocks, are preferred by 
a growing number of people, particu. 
larly among those in the upper income 
groups. 

In 1949, bank accounts were the first 
choice of 9.4 million spending units, 
mostly family units. Now only 6.9 million 
consider the bank the best place to put 
their money. 

In the same two-year period, the num- 
ber of families giving savings bonds as 
their first choice has declined from 28 
million to 26 million. 

On the other hand, the number of 
families favoring common. stocks has 
trebled, from 1 million to 3 million. 

The number preferring real estate has 
jumped 81 per cent, from 4.7 million to 
8.5 million. 

Some, in leaning toward stocks and 
real estate, are thinking primarily of 
hedging against inflation, of putting 
their money into something that will ride 
up in value as prices rise. More fre- 
quently, however, people who have 
come to favor such investments report 


Favorite Investments 
Of U.S. Families 


1949 NOW 
@ Bank deposits 18% 134 
@ Savings bonds 54% 4% 


@ Common stocks 2% 6% 


@ Real estate 9% 16% 
@ Combinations, 
others 17% 16% 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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9 More figure facts ! 
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b> oy More complete figure facts faster 


at less cost! 


Burroughs helps America get things done 


Business needs facts today as never before. It 
needs more of the complete figure facts that 
guide production, and it needs them faster. 


To meet these new demands, business has to 
have the latest, finest and fastest tools—the 
kind of mechanized help that Burroughs can 
give. There’s a Burroughs machine for every 
figuring need —from a simple, low-priced add- 
ing machine to specialized accounting machines 
for the most complex operations. There's 
modern microfilming equipment, built by 


Bell & Howell and distributed by Burroughs, 
to simplify record-keeping, safeguard records. 


Now is the time to find out about these machines 
that will produce the complete figure facts your 
business needs... when it needs them... and 
save you money to boot. 


Now is the time to call your local Burroughs 
office. You'll find the number in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs _ D 


Typewriter Accounting Machines 
Supplies 


Sensimatic Accounting Machines « 
Microfilming Equipment « 


Calculators « 
Bookkeeping Machines ¢ 


Adding Machines « 











A Good “Steer” For The LEATHER Industry 












































leather boot tops. 


eye-opening gains. 


ing matches 
every pair. 


8 frame sizes 


—1 to 50-ton 
capacities 






DENISON 
7-5 40)| ae 


When cowboy gear for small fry 
zoomed in popularity, a big eastern 
shoe manufacturer needed a faster 
way to emboss western designs in 


He got it, and more, in Multipress, 
according to reports from H. M. Bor- 
ror, one of our eastern representatives. 

Using a Multipress of 6-ton capa- 
city, Denison engineers fitted it with 
a heated platen, special tooling, fix- 
tures and controls that brought some 


Multipress embosses the boot tops 
in pairs, instead of in separate lefts 
and rights as before, so that emboss- 
perfectly in 


The DENISON Engineering Co., 1209 Dublin Rd., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Embossing dies can be switched for 
design changes in 10 seconds or less! 


Holding fixtures for different boot 
sizes can be changed in less than one 
minute! 


Production jumped to 72 pairs per 
hour—and the operator’s job is easier, 
safer, more pleasant than ever before. 


In almost every type of production, 
including many other leather-work- 
ing operations, 
proved to be the right steer for im- 
portant savings and improvements. 
Make sure your production men have 
the bulletin, “Multipress—and how 
YOU can use it”. Have your secre- 
tary send for a free copy today. 








































CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Nir Conditioning brings 
real comfort to leisure 
hours... 


Ca 


Chyler Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING +» HEATING » REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 




















The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, dis- 
tribution, finance, transporta- 
tion—these men are cover-to- 
cover readers because they must 
keep informed on national and 
international trends. 

Advertise your products and 
services to more than 400,000 


of America’s top families. 
* 


U. S. News & World Report 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 








Le 5 WARS COST BILLIONS 
Think HH ANOTHER MAYBE—TRILLIONS 


ATR AT 

And what of the ruined cities and lifeless bod- 
ies? SO—why not abandon warfare? HOW??? 
READ!!! The Freeman’s Manifesto 


A WORLD WITHOUT WAR 
WRITE!!! Kane Publications, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N.Y. Price $1.00 


Multipress has ~ 











Finance Week 
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that their interest is simply in getting a 
better return on their savings. 

Keep in mind that the figures do not 
measure the number actually buying 
stocks or real estate. They measure only 
the number that consider such invest. 
ments the best place to put personal 
savings. To that extent, the survey find. 
ings indicate a broadening potential 
market for stocks and propertv. 

New customers are to be found largely 
in the high income groups. Two years 
ago, among those earning $7,500 or 
above, more than twice as many fa. 
vored bank accounts as favored com. 
mon stocks. Since then, the ratio has 
been reversed. 

Incomes, in vears since the war, have 
shown a decided shift out of low brackets 
and into high brackets. 

In 1946, the first year after the war. 
10 per cent of spending units had jp. 
comes above $5,000. In 1950, 20 per 
cent earned more than $5,000. 

In the group earning more than $7. 
500, there were 3.2 million families, or 
spending units, in 1950. That was more 
than half again as many as in 1946. 

At the other end of the scale, 40 per 
cent of the families earned less than 
$2,000 in 1946. In .1950, only 20 per 
cent were in this group. 

In the same four-year period, the 
median income of all spending units 
jumped from $2,300 to $3,000. 

Thus, there has been a marked up- 
grading of the population, so far as in- 
comes are concerned. But these figures 
don’t tell the whole story. 

During 1950, when more people got 
pay raises than in any other postwar year, 
10 million families took cuts in income. 
Another 18 million reported that their 
incomes remained unchanged. So a lot 
of people, in a year when prices were 
going up, got caught in a squeeze. 

Furthermore, only about half of those 
who did get pay increases in 1950 con- 
sidered themselves better off. The others 
reported that they had been left behind 
by the rise in prices. 

Savings, nevertheless, rose sharply in 
1950, and there has been a further rise 
since the turn of the vear. 

Between the end of 1949 and the end 
of 1950, personal holdings of liquid as- 
sets—bank accounts and savings bonds- 
increased by 7 billion dollars, reaching 
140 billion. That was the record, even 
though there was evidence during late 
1950 that some people were shifting their 
investments from savings bonds to stocks 
and real estate. Roughly 37 million fam- 
ilies have some money laid by in the form 
of bonds or bank deposits, but relative- 
ly few have any big backlog of savings. 

At the top, 5.3 million families hold 
65 per cent of total liquid savings. At 
the bottom, 26.5 million hold 1 per cent. 
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This, taken in conjunction with sur- 
vey figures on income, suggests that the 
big market for high-priced goods is con- 
centrated in relatively few families. 

Buying plans for 1951 are clouded 
by price resistance on the part of con- 
sumers, by credit controls, and by the 
prospect of short supplies of goods. 

There was greater evidence of un- 
certainty this time than in previous sur- 
vevs of buyers’ intentions. Certain facts, 
however, do show up. 

The average consumer appeared re- 
signed to a continuing rise in prices. 

Even so, about half of the people in- 
terviewed by poll takers commented that 
this was a bad time to make major pur- 
chases because prices were too high. 

Nearly a million people had fairly 
definite plans to buy new houses in 1951. 
With construction off, there may not be 
enough to go around. 

Poll takers found more interest in 
old houses than in previous years. Exist- 
ing houses are not affected by controls 
over mortgage credit. 

For automobiles, the market showed a 
definite drop. Many reasons were found 
for the decline in demand for cars: High 
prices, personal financial troubles, the 
prospect of a shortage of new cars, in- 
stallment-credit controls, overbuying in 
1950, and the public’s more recent urge 
to save more money. 

Radios appeared to be in higher de- 
mand than last year. Market for tele- 
vision sets ‘vas off a bit. Most other major 
household goods seemed to be in about 
the same demand as in early 1950. 
Actually, a great many more people 
bought such goods during 1950 than 
planned to buy in the early months of 
the year. 

FRB, after studying the results of the 
survey, came to the conclusion that the 
demand for most major household items 
had returned to approximately the level 
of just before the war in Korea. 

vine average man is taking a longer 
look ahead than he was just a few months 
ago. He is wondering whether he can 
hold his own if prices go much higher. 

So he is doing more thinking about 
laying some money aside in the form of 
savings. He told the FRB poll takers that 
he was not willing, in present circum- 
stances, to dip into his savings to buy a 
new car or television set. 

Furthermore, when his present sav- 
ings bonds come due, he is inclined to 
reinvest in savings bonds—either that, or 
get the money and put it in the bank. 

The typical man with an income of 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year, unlike a growing 
number in the higher income brackets, is 
not much interested in stocks or real 
estate. He thinks such investments are 
too risky. His idea is to play it safe, to 
get set for a rainy day. 
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kill 


Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product of Scotts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 
on thousands of lawns last year. 


NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 
EASY TO USE from handy shaker box 
or with @ spreader. 


SAFE, in recommended usage will not 
harm lawn grasses, persons or birds, 


Stop Crabgrass before it ruins your 
lawn. At your dealer’s or write Scotts, 
Marysville, Ohio. Cost is nominal. 
Box-$.79 and $1.95 Bag-$5.85 


SCUTL 


SCUTTLES CRABGRASS 








BRIGHT AND ChEAN-- 
EASTERN’S 





ATLANTIC 
BOND 


A business letter is only as good as 
the action it gets. Your letterhead 
printed on Atlantic Bond distinctly 
says: “I merit your consideration. 
I’m important.” 

Top-drawer executives have found 
Atlantic Bond — clear and bright, 
crisp and right. It’s the brisk paper 
that makes as good an impression as 
it takes. 

Containing Eastern’s exclusive 
super-clean PUROCELL® pulp, Atlantic 
Bond comes in a clear, tru-White, a 
soft Cream and twelve business-tested 
colors. You’ll like its quality. And 
you are sure to be surprised at the 
price .*. . pleasantly. Look for this 
watermark (E) of distinction. 


e BANGOR, MAINE 





BLOCKS: 


WHELAND 











“TT sure does, Tommy. If grown up drivers knew their 
signals and ‘rules of the road’ as well as you do, there'd 
certainly be a lot fewer accidents!”’ 

Because driving a car is a serious responsibility, you'll 
want to review the ‘‘do’s and don'ts” of safe driving. Co- 
operate with your friend, the Traffic Officer. Heed road 
signs, hand and mechanical signals. Drive only at reason- 
able speeds, slower after dark. Keep in your own lane. 
Don’t insist on ‘‘right of way.’’ Pass only when you have 
clear vision ahead. Don’t mix drinking with driving. Stay 
weil behind the vehicle in front of you. Have your car in- 


“AND THIS MEANS A LEFT TURN, DOESN’T IT?” 





at 





spected regularly and keep it in top mechanical condition. 

And last but not least, carry adequate automobile insurance 
with a sound, nationally known organization such as Hard- 
ware Mutuals! 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative is ready 
to give you professional insurance service. He will recom- 
mend adequate coverage and point out the many benefits 
you'll enjoy under Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy. 
There’s no obligation. Simply phone Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25, who will give you the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Trend of American Business 


















































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen can be fairly certain that they will not have to operate under 
tighter federal controls. Here is the line Congress is taking on controls: 

Installment-credit terms are likely to be eased. Senate bill calls for at 
least 18 months to pay on autos, with a third down. House bill goes further, 
relaxing terms on major household appliances, furniture, home repairs. 

Price roll-backs seem unlikely. House proposal is to stop the scheduled 
roll-backs on beef. Senate measure prohibits any future price roll-backs at all. 
Existing houses are not to be placed under real estate credit controls. 
Commodity trading is not to be put under strict Government regulations. 

Actually, House and Senate are about agreed on extending the control law as 
it now stands, with some relaxations. That means weak controls over wages and 
prices, continued controls on material distribution. Senate bill suggests an 
8-month extension. House is willing to grant extension for a full year. 

















Rent control is proposed for extension in much the same form as now. 
Rent increases of 20 per cent above 1947 are permitted in both bills. 
Rent decontrol through local action is allowed to remain on the books. 
Defense centers can get rent control when certified by top officials. 














Commercial rents are to continue free from control by the Government. 





President Truman got practically nowhere in his request for more controls. 
Neither House nor Senate is willing to grant him power to license business or to 
impose greater penalties for control violations. House, however, is ready to 
allow some subsidies, Government-built defense plants, annual farm parities. 


General business conditions show why Congress isn't excited over controls. 
Prices generally show a tendency to lag rather than to rise at this time. 
There have been cuts in tin, rubber, used cars, carpets, TV sets, appliances. 
Layoffs are increasing. Some auto plants are shutting down completely. 
Factory earnings, on the average, are declining. Latest figures show a 
drop in the work week to 40.6 hours. That's a half hour below mid-April. 
Furniture buying by retail stores was slow at the Chicago Furniture Mart. 
Dealers reported lots of shopping, but the slowest sales since prewar 1940. 
New England Men's Apparel Show also attracted more shoppers than buyers. 
Dress Market Week in New York resulted in reduced orders from many buyers. 
With these signs of an easing business situation, Congress Simply cannot be 
persuaded that more and stronger controls are needed. When spokesmen for the 
Administration plead that these conditions are temporary, that all signs point 
to more inflation ahead, reaction in Congress is to sit back, wait and see. 














Supply picture for industrial materials is given by National Production Au- 
thority. Supplies are balanced against estimates of current requirements. 


(over) 
Written for the issue of June 29, 1951, Volume XXX—No. 26 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Metals in very short supply include aluminum, copper, lead, tin and zinc. 
In tight supply are antimony, bismuth, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, 
Steel shortage is reported for cold-drawn bars, hot-rol.°d alloy bars, 
heat-resistant and corrosive-resistant castings, heavy forgings, semifinished 
steel, tin plate, structural shapes, galvanized sheet, tubing, strip and wire. 
Only metals found in fair supply are carbon steel and gray-iron castings, 
small steel forgings, tool steel, boron, calcium, titanium and zirconiun. 
Metals-supply outlook painted by NPA indicates no easing in total output of 
industry. NPA reports that "steel, in spite of capacity production and increased 
facilities, is becoming critical." Other metals are tightening fast. 














Metals, however, are not the only materials that are becoming scarce. 
Many industrial chemicals are reported to be scarce or very tight. 
Plastics generally are reported to be very short or tight. Only plastics 
found by NPA to be in fair Supply are cellulose acetate and vinyl chloride. 
Other shortages are reported in cotton duck and webbing, cotton linters, 
feathers and down, domestic hides, and some vegetable tanning materials. 
Tight supply is reported for cotton and rayon cord and yarn, nylon, wool. 
Lumber, generally, is reported to be in fair supply. But even in lumber 
there are some scarcities, such as cedar, plywood and a number of hardwoods. 
Altogether, NPA lists 550 materials basic to industry and finds a great 
many more shortages than ample supplies. This suggests that the defense program 
is going to take a deeper bite into basic supplies as the year wears on. 











Industrial expansion is ‘going on faster than even the Government expected. 

An 18-billion-dollar outlay for new plant and equipment now is planned for 
the first nine months of this year. That's almost as much as for all of 1950. 

Official estimate had been a 24-billion-dollar expansion for this year. 
Now estimates are being revised upward. They are based on surveys made jointly 
by Department of Commerce and Securities and Exchange Commission. The prospect 
is that 1951 will see by far the greatest expansion in history. 











Here is the nine months' program for various groups of industries: 

Manufacturing firms plan to spend 9 billion, against 8.2 billion in 1950. 

Railroads plan an outlay of 1.1 billion, about the same as for all 1950. 

Gas and electric companies are down for 2.7 billion for the nine months, 
compared with an outlay of 3.2 billion for the whole 12-month period of 1950. 

Mining companies will spend 620 million, against 680 million for 1950. 

Plant construction is being emphasized this year. The surveys find that 
new plant is taking a larger proportion of capital investments than in recent 
periods, when the emphasis was on new equipment. Large companies are found to 
be expanding their programs relatively more than the smaller concerns. 











Basing-point legislation is coming to the fore again. Congress seems to be 
inclined to decide by law that businesses can cut prices to meet competition. 

Revival of basing-point issue stems from a closely divided Supreme Court 
decision on the point. The Court held that companies could cut prices or absorb 
Shipping costs to meet competition, but some Congressmen aren't satisfied. 

Fear is that the Supreme Court might sometime reverse itself. So a law is 
being proposed. President Truman already has vetoed one basing-point bill. 
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| WHEN YOU SAY 


2X 
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SOME OF THE FINEST ROADBED IN 
AMERICA ASSURES YOUR SHIPMENTS 


A SMOOTH RIDE 


Roadbed is the foundation for any 
railroad’s transportation service. The 
Norfolk and Western Railway’s entire 
main line, from the Midwest to the 
Atlantic seacoast is ballasted with top- 
grade crushed limestone to a depth of 
15 inches . . . the finest kind of road- 
bed possible. 


All rail on the main line is heavy — 
131-pounds to the yard or better. Gyro 
cars — “mechanical brains’ — insure 
precision track alignment, surface, rail 
joints and cross-leveling or super- 
elevation. Perfect drainage is a must. 
Where necessary, tracks are protected 
by electric slide detector fencing. Ties 
are carefully selected and treated to 


- on the N& W 


give maximum strength and long life. 


Maintenance of way forces main- 
tain N. & W. track at a high state of 
excellence — solid and strong, smooth 
and clean. The 1950 annual track 
inspection showed that main line track 
was in better condition than ever be- 
fore, with a system-wide rating of 
98.13 out of a theoretically perfect 
score of 100. 


The excellence of Norfolk and 
Western track means extra speed, extra 
safety . . . extra dependability for your 
shipments. It means a smooth ride on 
the N. & W. This is one of the major, 
compelling reasons why: “WHEN 
YOU SAY ‘N&W’, YOU'RE RIGHT?” 


Since World War II, the N. & W. has spent and authorized 
$162,500,000 for improvements all over the system ... for an 
ever-better transportation plant and better service to shippers 
and passengers . . . for an ever-stronger contribution to 


our national defense. 


Worfolk and. Wester. Ratlway 











tmake slide viewing 
— “album-easy” 









PROJECT: Case, cover, 
condenser housing, and 
lens housing for viewer. 
CUSTOMER: The FR 
Corporation, New York. ‘ 
MOLDER: Plastic Mold- @ 
ing Corporation, 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 
MATERIAL: Durez black 
eneral-purpose and 
ow-pressure phenolics. 





Designed by 
Lippincott & Margulies 


Taking a new approach to the possibilities in 
35mm. color slide viewing, both as a hobby 
and a selling aid, The FR Corporation is mar- 








keting a compact, low-cost unit that shows the | 


rewards of using Durez plastics. 
The Port-a-View weighs but 4 lbs., carries 
as easily as a camera. Its 6” square dark TV- 


type, built-in reflex screen permits daylight | 


viewing. Automatic feed makes projection “as 
easy as showing a snapshot album”. 

Molded of Durez, the case and housings 
have the required light weight, heat-resistance, 
and self-insulation. The complex shapes form 
readily in the mold and their dimensional sta- 
bility aids in precision assembly. Lustrous 
finish is “built-in’— not produced by extra 
operations. 

Your custom molder can use the versatile 
properties of Durez phenolic plastics to help 
solve many problems of design and engineer- 
ing. More than 300 different molding com- 


pounds, plus the specialized experience of our | 


field technicians, are available. 


Our monthly '‘Durez Plastics News’”’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Please write, on your office letter- 
head, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
906-A Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Phenolic 
Plastics 
that fit 
the job 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a wholesale meat 

dealer, use a simpler method in 
keeping records of your sales. The Office 
of Price Stabilization puts into effect 
simplified record-keeping requirements 
by amending its meat-distribution regula- 
tion. These records will be of great im- 
portance if future meat supplies should 
be placed under an allocation system. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a field 

office of the National Production 
Authority to act upon your request for a 
building permit if only small quantities 
of critical materials are to be used. Field 
offices are given wider latitude by NPA 
headquarters in handling such applica- 
tions for construction permits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from 

NPA offices about records that you 
must keep as a user of copper, steel or 
aluminum under the forthcoming Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. NPA issues a 
pamphlet to explain record-keeping re- 
quirements under which users of these 
metals must account for their CMP allot- 
ments. The pamphlet is entitled “Allot- 
ment Accounting for Consumers under 


CMP.” 
* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes wait until 

next July 31 to file tax returns of a 
corporation. The Treasury extends to 
that date the deadline for filing of in- 
come and excess-profits tax returns by 
affiliated corporations that are allowed to 
make consolidated returns for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1950, and 
before May 1, 1951. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to your State com- 

mittee of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration for a permit to build 
a food-processing plant or a wholesale 
food-storage plant. The Department of 
Agriculture announces that PMA com- 
mittees will receive such applications. 
Permits are required where more than 
25 tons of steel will be needed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with the Maritime 

Administration in getting clearance 
for sale of an American ship to a foreign 
purchaser. The Commerce Department 


transfers to the Maritime Administration 
the control over sale abroad of merchant 
vessels, tankers and certain other types 
of vessels. ‘ 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on what minimum 
wages should be paid to workers on 
Government contracts in the canvas- 
products industry. The meeting is called 
by the Secretary of Labor for July 26 in 
Washington. Purpose of the hearing is 
to determine “prevailing minimum 
wages” in this industry under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
stop a union from waiving its initiation 
fees for new members during an organ- 
izing drive in your plant. In an admin- 
istrative ruling, the NLRB General Coun- 
sel holds that a union does not violate the 
Taft-Hartley Act when it accepts new 
members without payment of fees. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as in- 

come, in the year received, a refund 
that you get of State real estate taxes. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that a tax- 
payer who obtained a refund of such 
taxes, which he paid and deducted in 
previous years, must report the refund 
as income in the year received. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid pay- 
ing a tax on a trust that vou set up 
if you have the power to change bene- 
ficiaries or to change the share of any 
beneficiary. A circuit court of appeals 
finds that the creator of a trust of this 
kind is taxable on its income, even 
though he cannot take back title to the 
principal or the income of the trust. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT mail a gift package 

to a person abroad unless you have 
an export license or show on the parcel 
that a license is not required. This rule 
is announced by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Individual gift packages whose 
value is not more than $25 and gifts to 
members of the armed forces do not as a 
rule require a license. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ;ulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 


REportT, on written request, wi 





l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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GOOD FOOD AT WORK... ss 


. Helps Every Worker Work Belter/ 
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Hotpoint Heavy-Duty Electric Cooking Equipment 
includes... Electric Ranges... Baking Ovens 
+. Roasting Ovens... Griddles... Fry Kettles 
... Broilers... Dutch Ovens... Roll Warmers.., 
" Hotplates... Grills... Waffle Bakers... Hot 
° Food Storage Receptacles and Accessories. 


® KEEP PRODUCTIVITY AT HIGH LEVEL! 


Balanced diet menus in your plant kitchens increase man-hour production. A variety of hot, 
nourishing meals—cooked electrically— keeps your workers healthy and happy. Employee 


relations are improved and productivity is maintained at a higher level. You can supply better 


quality food more quickly—and at a saving in food costs—if your in-plant kitchen is equipped with 


VT Hotpoint Heavy-Duty Electric Cooking Equipment. Write us for full particulars. 
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; Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Dept. 

s HOTPOINT Inc. ° 

. 251 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois * 

x We are interested in Hotpoint’s heavy-duty electric kitchen equipment. 4 

* Firm . Industrial ™ Cooking Equipment 
. Address : Hotpoint Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

: c (A General Electric Affiliate) 

4 Attention of. (U.S.N. 6-29) x 
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LONDON @ BONN @ WASHINGTON @ BELGRADE 
















































> The British are again finding trends going against them in foreign trade. 
Again, they are operating deep in the red. Lack of Marshall Plan aid hurts. 
The British are buying a great deal more overseas than they are selling. 
Trade deficit for five months this year was larger than for all of 1950. 
Import bill is running 37 per cent higher than last year. Exports are up 
17 per cent. Import prices are up much more than export prices. In other words, 











food and raw-material prices are outstripping manufactured-goods prices. 

London can't see that things are going to change much in the months immedi- 
ately ahead. True, prices of imported commodities are off a bit right now. But 
an upturn is likely later in the year when U.S. and European rearmament will be 





chewing up much more than now. . 

Export drive will be stepped up by the Attlee Government. But it's hard to 
see where the extra exports are coming from. Machinery and heavy industries are 
pretty well booked up already. Steel is short. Textile industry is at full 
capacity. Scotch whisky exports will be increased at expense of Stocks. 

While the British trade picture isn't too bright, London believes that "in- 
visible" exports are holding up. These are British earnings from shipping, in- 
surance, banking, overseas profits, tourist expenditures. These piled the 
equivalent of a billion dollars into British coffers last year. "Invisibles" 
probably are ahead of last year. Big tourist season is expected in Britain. 

But, all in all, Britain is having rather heavy going. 























>> The rest of the sterling area is doing better than Britain but not as well 
as during the first eight months after Korea. 

Prices of important Empire raw materials--rubber, wool, tin--have been de- 
clining for several months. U.S. buying--especially for stockpiling purposes-- 
has fallen off. Result: Dollar earnings of British countries (eSpecially Aus- 
tralia and Malaya) are dipping--but from a very high level. 

Also, curbs on dollar imports into some Empire countries have been relaxed. 
More dollars are being spent, fewer are added to the common pool in London. 

Upshot: Gold and dollar holdings of the whole sterling area are not to show 
the huge gains in the quarter ended’June 30 that they have ever since the pound 
devaluation in September, 1949. Between that period and March 30, 1951, these 
holdings almost tripled, reaching $3,758,000,000. 














>> Much of the sterling area's gain was the United States’ loss..... 

. U.S. gold stocks between Sept. 30, 1949, and March 31, 1951, droppéd almost 
5 billion dollars. The great bulk of this was transferred to British account. 
Much of the rest went late in 1950 to Mexico and Uruguay, largely to escape U.S. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


taxes or controls on capital funds. 
Outflow of gold from the U.S. has stopped in recent weeks, as U.S. exports 





have again climbed well above imports. Rearming nations in Western Europe have 
been buying heavily in the U.S. ~ So have other countries, fearing shortages of 
manufactured goods later on. 


>> Western Germany, too, is cashing in on the big demand for manufactures. 

German exports are booming, riding high above imports. 

Chief customers are neighboring countries and Latin America. 

Big German export surplus is illusory, based on low imports. Western Ger- 
many, like Britain, must import many of the materials needed by its factories. 

Imports since February have been severely curbed. This was done because 
Germany previously ran up big trade debts with neighbors. Now, exports are cor- 
recting that. But the cost is a sharp decline in stocks of raw materials. 

Coal shortage is far-reaching. Big exports are blamed. Railroads have only 
a week's supply on hand. Power plants and industrial firms also are short. 

Steel output in Germany is hampered by shortages of coking coal, scrap, and 
alloying metals. Steel exports are now having to be limited. 

Freight-car situation is tight. Severe shortage can be expected later on 
at harvest time. Then cars must be used to move produce and also to build up 
coal supplies for the winter. 

Credit curbs, put on to keep down imports of luxuries, affect railroads, 
coal mines, other legitimate enterprises badly in need of loans for equipment. 
































Investment money is yet another shortage in Germany. 





Clearly, the Bonn Government must move toward a more positive system of 
priorities in sharing out both loan money and scarce materials. 

Western German factories must have imported products such as cotton, wool, 
hides, pulp, rubber, nonferrous metals and sulphur to keep going. Yet the U.S. 
and allied countries are tending to tie such exports to a showing by the import- 





ing country that their end use is significant to the common defense. 

Western Germany, through adequate controls, can qualify as a manufacturer 
of many defense items. Not guns and tanks, but parts, components. 

If credit and materials bottlenecks can be licked, Western Germany, with 
its excess labor and manufacturing capacity, has a key role to play in rearming. 





>> Growth of Western European industrial production and capacity is giving 
greater flexibility to the operations of the World Bank. 

Latest loan shows new trend. Iceland gets a loan in British pounds, French 
francs, Danish and Norwegian kroner. No dollars are involved. It's the first 








nondollar loan the Bank has made. Money will be used to buy electric-power 
equipment in Britain, Sweden, Western Germany and Norway. 

Previously, most of the Bank's loans were in dollars to buy capital equip- 
ment in the U.S. But this tended to limit the Bank's loaning operations. Only 
countries able to earn dollars could be considered good risks. Loans wholly in 
other currencies appear feasible now that Europe has heavy goods for sale. 

Yugoslavia is high on the list of the countries wanting such loans. Yugo- 
Slavia has been trying to get a World Bank loan for two years. Its small dol- 
lar-earning capacity has been an obstacle. But Yugoslavia has a trade surplus © 
with some Western European countries. With a loan in European currencies, the 
Yugoslavs could buy part of the machinery they need in Europe. 
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Retail sales are still lagging, but the 
growing defense program is build- 
ing up purchasing power. 

Department-store sales dipped on the 
indicator in the week ended June 
16 and were only 1 per cent above 
a year ago. In only two of the 12 
Federal Reserve Districts did sales 
climb above a year ago. 

Independent retailers reported May 
sales only 3 per cent above a year 
ago. That compares with a level 1 
per cent below a year ago in April 
and 25 per cent above in January. 
May sales of furniture and autos were 
down 6 per cent from last year. 


Slowness of retail trade stands out when 


sales are compared with personal in- 
comes after taxes. As the top chart 
shows, department-store sales now 
are barely above their level of 1948, 
while incomes are 16 per cent above 
1948. In relation to incomes, sales are 
at their lowest since World War II, 
a time when many kinds of goods 
could not be bought at all. 


Savings of the public are piling up. 


Dollars put into savings and loan 
associations in May, after deducting 
withdrawals, were 34 per cent above 
a year ago and a record for May. 


Optimism of many retailers at a time 


when sales are sluggish reflects their 
view that savings of the public will 
spill over into retail trade in the 
months ahead. They expect that in- 
comes will keep on rising, as the chart 
indicates, and that sooner or later 
customers will buy at a more normal 
rate in relation to their incomes. 


Installment-credit controls, blamed by 


many for the slack in sales of autos 
and appliances, are now under scrutiny 


——PLUS & MINUS : a ae 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





of Congress. If controls are relaxed, 
easier credit terms will spur sales. 

The defense program is gradually 
picking up speed. 

Business borrowings at weekly report- 
ing banks rose 93 millions in the week 
ended April 13. Loans on defense 
contracts and for purchase of plant 
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and equipment have been rising week 
after week. 

The construction industry faces a big 
conversion from less to more essential 
types of work. 

Industrial construction, which totaled 
1 billion dollars in 1950, will jump 
to 2 billion this year and a bit more 
in 1952. The peak is due by the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952. 
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Military construction will rise to 2 bil- 
lions this year from 600 millions last 
year, then will mount to about 3 bil- 
lions in 1952. Those amounts include 
ordnance plants, atomic-energy proj- 
ects and military bases in the United 
States. 

Electric-utility construction, which 
totaled 1.3 billions in 1950, is to rise 
25 per cent this year and to rise again 
in 1952. 

Shortage of structural steel, neverthe- 
less, is expected to end total construc- 
tion of all types in 1952. Officials put 
1952 volume at 80 per cent of.1950. 
Some expect it to be lower. 

A sharp squeeze on lesseessential types 
of construction is to begin by Sep- 
tember and last at least through the 
first half of next year. It is likely 
to hit commercial, social, recreational, 
farm, residential and public _build- 
ing. It may limit highways and pub- 
lic works. 

Productive capacity of industry is being 
expanded not only by plant construc- 
tion, but by new machinery and equip- 
ment as well. Business plans to spend 
41 per cent more on plant and equip- 
ment in the first nine months of this 
year than in the same period of 1950. 
To stimulate expansion, the Govern- 
ment, up to June 18, had approved 
applications for fast depreciation in tax 
returns on expanded facilities that will 
cost 7.2 billions. It still had 13.1 bil- 
lions of applications not yet acted 
upon. 

The upward push of the defense pro- 
gram is to gather force in the period 
ahead, lifting incomes to a new high. 
All signs point to larger retail trade 
over the next year. 
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THE WAR AGAINST WAR 


mb Nd MD Al 


HEN WILL WE begin in earnest the real war 
WY cesicut war? 

It is conceded on every side that military operations 
in themselves nowadays do not bring peace. 

It is conceded that when the armies of aggressor gov- 
ernments are vanquished the expense of liberation and 
reconstruction is borne by the conqueror and imposes 
economic burdens that threaten to bankrupt the lib- 
erator. 

Efforts made in the ’20’s and ’30’s to “outlaw” war 
as an instrument of national policy did not succeed be- 
cause the potential victims of aggression were not weld- 
ed together in a plan of common defense. 


The League of Nations was a federation of gov- 
ernments. It failed to establish a counter force against 
aggression. 

The United Nations is also a federation of govern- 
ments. It, too, has failed to prevent aggression. 

The principle of a federation of governments is still 
accepted irrespective of whether the warmaking power 
is in the hands of a dictatorship or the people’s legis- 
lature. There is deep-seated conviction that with all its 
weaknesses the U.N. must be kept alive in order to 
form the nucleus of something stronger later on. 

The cardinal weakness, of course, is the emphasis on 
governments instead of peoples. 

The recent amendments to the United Nations Char- 
ter permitting the General Assembly to take collective 
action against an aggressor merely reaffirm that it is 
after all through the military power of regional alliances 
alone we hope to maintain peace—through threats of 
armed conflict we expect to deter the potential aggres- 
sor. 

The real source of strength in the world, however, is 
in the peoples of every country. We hold on unfortu- 
nately to the fallacy born of the legalisms of the past, 
that sovereignty is resident in governments. It never 
has been. It is vested solely in peoples. 

Another legalism that has plagued us is the notion 
that people may choose any form of government they 
wish and we must extend diplomatic recognition be- 
cause such a government has achieved military suprem- 
acy over the major part of a given territory. To exam- 
ine the merits of the “choosing” process is regarded as 
beyond international law or custom and as an intrusion 
in the internal concerns of a state. 

The logic of present-day events, on the other hand, 
compels us to consider the opposite—to reach into the 
inside of any country and determine whether the peo- 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


ple have freely chosen their government or have been | 
coerced by force into a dictatorship. When the Baruch 
plan recommended international inspection of atomic 
bomb factories within all countries, this was a profound 
change in historic attitudes toward an examination of 
policies or actions operating inside a country but never. 
theless threatening world peace. 

No government should be eligible to an international © 
organization which has failed to meet the true test— } 
freedom of internal choice. Red China and the satellite 9 
governments of Europe as well as the Soviet regime as 
at present constituted should not be permitted in the” 
U.N. 4 
There may be occasions when a resort to physical ™ 
force will become necessary for defense against a total. 
itarian government from inside as well as outside such” 
a country. Once there is military resistance to aggres- 
sion, however, as in Korea, there must be relentless | 
pursuit of military objectives to the source of the ag-~ 
gression. Hence adequate armament under internation- | 
al control must be maintained. But this does not pre- ~ 
clude the opportunity to bring reason to bear first so 7 
that the people of a country will learn from the outside 
world the dangers to peace that arise whenever a des- | 
potic group takes over a government. F 


American ingenuity which has developed so 
many inventions for physical war can be depended 
upon along with the ingenuity of other peoples to find” 
ways and means of effectively using idea power. Con-7 
structive ideas can be communicated so as to help op-7 
pressed to regain their freedom. 7 

We cannot accept the premise that 14 men in Russia} 
shall continue to rule 200,000,000. There are ways to™ 
persuade the people of Russia that they are sovereign) 
and that a wilful leadership can be rendered impotent: 
if the whole 200,000,000 determine to overturn that} 
leadership. 

We must start with the premise that the Russian peo-} 
ple do not want war any more than we do. The crusade] 
to isolate the true cause of war—internal despotism— 
has been long overdue. No fetich of precedent should} 
be permitted to delay acceptance of the simple prin-} 
ciple that peoples and not the governmental rulers are® 
the true sovereign. Peoples can abolish war as an in-/ 
strument of national policy only when peoples every- ’ 
where truly control their own governments—when they 4} 
can be assured of outside help against usurpers of na- 
tional power. This is the direction we must begin to go. 
This is the way to win the war against war. 
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Hottest thing in the skies 


JET AND ROCKET SHIPS top them all for high flying speeds Furnishing steel makers with alloys essential to the man- 
—and searing engine temperatures! ufacture of special steels is but one of the important jobs of 


Zooming through the air at speeds far faster than sound, the people of Union Carbide. They also provide the giant 
carbon and graphite electrodes for the electric are furnaces 


their engines generate heat that would soften any ordinary 


steel. which are used to make many of these fine steels. 


Special alloy steels to withstand the terrific heat and 
i ‘ . FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 
pressure of the jet powered engines are made by adding use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet *Prod- 


such alloying metals as c Steioaduate tungsten and vy susie: ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 

dustrvuse Union Carbide’s Alloys. Carbons, Chemicals, 
Not only in aviation but in almost every field alloy steels cain: canik Piiasics ial socttinis haat te me. aie 
are on the job. for free booklet K. 


_ Our automobiles and ships are safer and stronger be- . ced 
cause of the alloy steels used in them. The glean ing, stream- + en ( Y > . 
lined trains in which we ride get their combination of , I O N JN R b I D I 
beauty, strength and lightness from steel made tough and AND CARBON CORPORATION 
stainless by the uiition of chromium, 30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


—— Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include — = 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals +« HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes 
LINDE Oxygen + PReEST-O-LITE Acetylene +» EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + BAKELITE,KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « PYROFAX Gas «+ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
: 





THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 


World’s Choicest Blend 


finest-tasting 
whisky 


in the world! 





Few, if any, of the world’s great whiskies 
can equal the quality of Sir John Schenley ... 
none can match its delightful taste! 
Here indeed is the finest-tasting whisky in 
the world—rare and full-bodied. You will 
enjoy in Sir John Schenley the lightest , 
whisky you’ve ever tasted. ' . a oft Markt Mort 
Ask for it in the finer stores, clubs and bars. . Whisky 
BLENDED WHISKY 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC., N.Y.C. 








